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A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF OPINIONS CONCERNING THE 
CREATION AND FALL OF MAN. 


No. II. 


Ix our first number we confined ourselves to the speculations, 
which have been formed in successive ages, on the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Creation of the first human pair in the garden of 
Eden. We propose in this to follow the course of opinion re- 
specting their Fall ; observing the same historical arrangement 
as before; and endeavouring to preserve the two parts of our 
essay as distinct from each other as we can. . They have, 
however, so close a connexion and so many mutual relations, 
that it will be necessary to bear in mind what has been al- 
ready stated; and we cannot promise entirely to avoid repe- 
tition. It is evident that there must uniformly be a correspon- 
dence between the sentiments, which any writer has entertain- 
ed on the two points under view. They who held the highest 
notions of the original image of God, and of the paradisiacal . 
state, would of course form the highest estimate of the conse- 
quences of the first transgression: and so in the reverse. Adam 
could not lose more than he possessed ; anc the mischiefs of his 
fall must be commensurate with the distinctions and privileges 
which he forfeited.—Under these circumstances, it may ap- 
' pear to some that we had betier have combined our subjects in 
a single view ; and, since the same denominations occur as be- 
longing to the disputants on both, have observed no other classi- 
fication than that, which they once forall would point out. In 
so doing, however, we should have been obliged to sacrifice 
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much in perspicuity : and this could be but ill afforded in giv- 
ing an epitome of subtle and contending opinions. We wish 
to present each point in dispute as simple and distinct as is 
possible : for in labouring to be short, there is danger of be- 
coming obscure; and we are aware that atopic, which has 
been much agitated and contested, is as naturally involved in 
something of confusion, as the blinding dust rises with the 
wind, or an embattled field will be overhung with the smoke 
of its own affray. 

We have first to look at the narrative, which Moses himself 
has written, or perhaps quoted, of the temptation by the ser- 
pent, the disobedience of our fiest parents, and the effects of 
their fall; and to examine the different principles of interpreta- 
tion, which bave been applied to it. Some have been content- 
ed to rest in its literal import, and suppose it to be a plain nar- 
rative of facts just as they happened: some have maintained 
it to be a true history poetically embellished: and some have 
regarded it as entirely a fiction of poesy. It bas been treated by 
many as a mythos or apologue, either philosophical, or political, 
or moral. Others have attempted to illustrate it on the idea that 
the account was originally transmitted in bieroglyphical charac- 
ters ; which were undoubtedly the first that were employed in 
writing, and long preceded the formation of any alphabet. 
These characters presented the figures of a tree, a serpent, and 
a woman; which were transferred, as they will have it, from 
the picture to the story that composes the third chapter of Ge- 
nesis.— Whatever theory we adopt concerning its origin, still 
the story itself contains some leading thoughts that cannot be 
mistaken ; and there is scarcely room for controversy respect- 
ing its main design. It is evidently intended to bear upon that 
great problem, which in every succeeding age bas beena theme 
of perplexed and anxious discussion,—the origin of evil. At- 
tention must have been called, even in the earliest ages of the 
world, to the physical and moral ills, with which it abounds ; 
and inquiry must have been excited as to the cause of so much 
iniquity and woe. We here have it referred to the disobedi- 
ence and punishment of the parents of our race ; which was 
certainly the most simple and natural explanation that could 
have been deviséd ;' and one that eommended itself to the uni- 
versal wish of finding in the primeval generations of man, a pe- 
riod, however short, of an innocence and a bliss, which the earth 
in its present state no where presents or allows. This little his- 
tory, or whatever else any may wish to call il, carries with it 
the idea, that sin is the transgression of a law expressly given 
by God (v. 3); that it is detestable, as the description of the 
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tempter shows ; that it is shameful (v. 7) ; and that, whatever 
the temptation, it deserveg the severest punishment (v. 16, 17). 
The idea of divine justice Mo cannot but be recognized ; accord- 
ing to which, natural evil is visited upon mankind in retribution 
for their offences. The manner in which it describes the se- 
duction of Adam and Eve, may pass for a just and not inelegant 
representation of the manner in which evil propensities com- 
monly mislead. The guilty possessors of paradise are driven 
from it into the open and thorny world : but nothing is said of 
the divine image being lost ; nothing to induce the supposition 
that we are born more frail than our great progenitor. The-origin 
of evil is traced to the wiliness of an adversary, who was from 
the beginning : not a word is dropped implying any transmis- 
sion of the consequences of the fall of Adam to his unborn 
posterity. 

We pointed out several instances, in which the Mosaic account 
of man’s creation was referred to in the Jewish scriptures: but 
there is not one, in which is the most distant allusion to his fall. 
We may read from Job, the oldest, to Daniel the youngest of 
them all, and shall find nothing that can fairly be claimed as re- 
cognizing the relation in Genesis of the loss of Paradise. 
Remarks on the tendency of manto do evil, on the universa- 
lity of sin, and strength of irregular passions, (1 Kings viii. 46. 
Proverbs xx. 9. Eccles. vii. 20. Ps. li. 5. and xiv. 2, 3.) cannot 
certainly be construed into any such reference. Such reflections 
are true on any system; and would have been made, had the 
whole history of the world before the flood been obliterated 
even to the last trace of record or tradition. 

On leaving the canon of the Old Testament, we come to Je- 
sus the son of Sirac ; whose admirable book called Ecclesias- 
ticus is contained in the Apocrypha, and was composed sorie- 
what more than a century before the birth of our Saviour. He 
mentions explicitly, though incidentally, the circumstance of 
the fall; (xxv. 24.) “of the woman came the beginning of sin, 
and through her we all die.”’” He maintains, however, with the 
whole ancient scriptures, that all are free to will and to choose ; 
and that sin arises from the abuse of this freedom. His doc- 
trine is entirely that of the apostle James, who tells us that 
“God tempteth no man,” neither is any malevolent being the 
agent of temptation, but that “‘ every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away and enticed by his own lusts.”” His language is 
very strong and not to be misunderstood : “ say not thou, It is 
through the Lord that I fell away: for thou oughtest not to do 
the things that he hateth. He himself made man from the be- 
ginning, and left him in the hand of his counsel. If thou wilt, 
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thou shalt keep the commandments, and perform accepta- 
ble faithfulness. He hath set. firg and water before thee: 
stretch forth thy hand unto whetherMfhou wilt.”” Here no moral 
difference is acknowledged between Adam and his posterity : 
man is made as he was “irom the beginning.”” With respect to 
the influence of the evil principle, his words are very re- 
markable : ‘* when the ungodly curseth Saran, he curseth nis 
OWN souL.”’ (xxi: 27.) Inthe apocryphal book called the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, written by some Platonizing Jew, of conside- 
rably later but uncertain date, we find the following passage, ii. 
23, 24. God created manto be immortal, and made him 
to be an image of his own eternity. Nevertheless, through en- 
vy of the devil came death into the world; and they that do 
hold of his side do find it.” A spiritual life and death, however, 
seems here to be spoken of, in contradistinction to a natu- 
ral one. This appears evident from the last clause, and is con- 
firmed by the-whole context. Still the Jews who lived near 
the time of our Saviour, distinctly taught, that, on account of 
Adam’s transgression, the sentence of temporal death passed on 
all, even the holiest.*—Philo of Alexandria, a contemporary 
with the apostles, next claims attention. He received and ex- 
plained the narrative in the third chapter of Genesis, as aliegori- 
cally and historically, though not literally true. Even his his- 
torical exposition is in fact but little removed from an allegori- 
calone. Figuratively, Paradise is, according to him, virtue 
and the moral nature of man; the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, is prudence and understanding ; the tree of life is the 
fear of God; the serpent is evil desire ; the man is the intellec- 
tual, and the woman the sensual part of our nature. Through 
these leading points we may easily trace the outlines of bis 
theory. This philosopher taught, that all men are by nature 
wicked ; that sin is handed down from generation to generation ; 
that it is impossible by the utmost exertions, and the highest 
advances in goodness, to free ourselves wholly from this ten- 
dency of our nature ; that man sins, not through the influence of 
sense, but through appetite and passion, although these would 
not invade were not the soul imprisoned in the flesh; and 
finally, that God is not to be charged with the blame of this 
evil propension, and has imparted to every one of his rational 
creatures the capacity-of being virtuous. . 
The New Testament is now opened to us ; -andour inquiries 
turn toward the teaching of Jesus and his apostles. And here a 
difficulty meets us, We cannot attempt to define what their 
teaching is, without seeming to prejudge the whole controversy, 


* For authorities Wetstein may be consulted, ad Rom. y. 12—14. 
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of which we have totreat. Itis easy to decide what the son of 
Sifac and Philo, what Pelagius and Augustin meant; but when 
we approach the sacred records, we are immediately engaged in 
interpreting tke decision of those, whom all acknowledge to be 
authorized arbiters. But for the very reason that they have 
been so much appealed to, we cannot pass’ them over: and the 
few words which we have to offer, we shall advance the more 
confidently, as it is far from our intention to dogmatize. The 
doctrine of the New Testament certainly is, that we are frail be- 
ings, and prone to offend ; that no one is or can be absolutely 
perfect; but still, that the sins of each individual arise from his 
own heart, from the abuse of his free-will, and are therefore on 
his own head. Direct references to the subject of the first 
transgression are not very frequent. There isa passage in the 
first epistle to Timothy, (ii. 13, 14, 15) relating to the seduc- 
tion of Eve ; but it has no doctrinal bearing, and contains not so 
much an argument, as an illustration in the Jewish manner. Be- 
sides this, there are three conspicuous texts, that are often quo- 
ted and require particular notice. The first is in Jobn, viii, 44; 
and presents us with the declaration of our Lord himself: “ ye 
are of your father the devil, and he was a murderer from the 
beginning.’’ But if we consider the occasion on which it was 
spoken, to those who sought his life; we may conclude that he 
had not in his mind the introduction of death by sin, which 
would have been irrelevant, but the perpetration of the first 
murder, which was prompted by the most diabolical passions, 
The second example is in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
xv. 21,22. “For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection from the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.”” Many understand by this trans- 
mitted death, only the inheritance of an earthly, animal and cor- 
ruptible frame : and according to the autborities collected by 
Schleusner, we might translate the latter clause: as like Adam 
all die, even so like Christ,* &c. The other passage is in Ro- 
mans, v, 12—19. ‘ Wherefore as by one man sin entered in- 
to the world, and death by sin,”” &c. ‘The verses are too ma- 
ny to be quoted, and too familiar to our readers to make that ne- 
cessary. Perhaps it would not be easy to prove any thing more 
from them than this, that sin superadds to. bodies previously 
mortal, another cooperating principle of decay ; both causing 
preternatural death, and aggravating dissolution by the sting 
which it adds to it.| However this may be, we will offer but 
one remark :—it is acknowledged even by Mr. Pyle in bis Par- 
aphrase, though he believed the universal mortality of mankind 


* See Lexicon, art. # § 26. + Simpson’s Essays. 
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to be the consequence of * the fall,’’ that the apostle is here rea- 
- soning with the Jews upon their own principles ; and that his ar- 
gument is what logicians call “ad hominem.”’ In that case, it is 
evident that nothing can be inferred respecting his own private 
opinion. 

The fathers of the church now begin their order. In the first 
periods of christianity, there prevailed a diversity of opinion 
respecting the consequences of Adam’s transgression, analogous 
to that which has already been mentioned concerning his origi- 
nal state. But it was a diversity, that attracted little attention, 
and stirred up no disputes. Each followed his own convictions 
with freedom, and in peace. In certain points, however, there 
was a perfect accordance ; and it is remarkable that théy were 
those, which were in direct opposition to the theory, that after- 
wards gained the ascendency under the name and influence of 
St. Augustin. The opinions of the fathers on this subject 
were connected with those, which they entertained of the ori- 
gin of the soul. The Gnostics, it is well known, held that mat- 
ter, and of course the human body, was wicked, and the source 
of all wickedness: and many of the fathers agreed with them, at 
least so far as to maintain, that since the time of Adam the 
frame of man was so constituted, as to excite him perpetually 
and vehemently to evil. To this cause of corruption, they 
added the agency of malignant spirits. Still, with respect to 
every individual, they traced the absolute source of bad deeds 
to his acknowledged free-will. This was the. case with Justin 
Martyr, though he professes strongly his faith, that the cor- 
ruption of mankind is universal. Ireneus deduces our morta- 
lity from Adam’s disobedience, and even advances the position 
that in bim all have sinned ; but he says not a word of any he- 
reditary depravity, and even acknowledges a perpetual free- 
dom in the human will. Clement of Alexandria declares the 
same with great precision and force : he goes so far as to re- 
monstrate against those interpretations of some passages in 
Scripture, according to which sin is something born with us, 
and independent of any volition of ours. Origen supposed, with 
_ the Platonists, that our souls had transgressed in a preexistent 
state, and are imprisoned in these bodies by way of punishment. 
According to him, the history of the fall is only a description of 
évery man’s experience; the transmission of sin is chiefly the 
result of education; and the animal frame is but an incidental 
cause of moral evil. In Tertullian, so early as the second cen- 
tury, there appear some hints of original sin; but they are 
slight, and accompanied by the most express recognition of 
human freedom. It is now indeed, universally conceded, that 
all the ancient fathers taught this last great doctrine. Innume- 
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rable passages might be selected from Gregory, Eusebius, Ath- 
anasius, Chrysostom, Basil, Epiphanius, Cyril and Jobn of 
Jerusalem, and others, in proof that they ascribe to our nature 
since the fall—great corruption indeed, but great distinctions 
also, and particularly that of moral freedom. Nay, it is noto- 
rious that this was the view of Augustin himself, before the ar- 
guments of his opponent forced him to be consistent, and true 
to his system, and he became heated by controversy. If those 
writers sometimes seem to refer to the imputation of Adam’s 
guilt to his descendants, they probably meant no more than to 
describe the sad consequences which that event had produced, 
particularly in the introduction of death into the world : andeven 
that consequence was denied by Titus, bishop of Bostra ; who, 
a little before the public appearance of Pelagius, had taught 
that death was not the effect of sin, but a natural event. We 
have said thus much on the topic of free will, as held by the 
early christian writers, because of its extreme impertance in the 
question before us. The doctrine of original sin, if followed out 
in its true and inevitable bearings, is fatalism. The alternative 
Augustin was obliged to see, and ventured to brave : but some 
doubts of his infallibility must have crossed his mind, when he 
read himself in a former controversy speaking thus : ‘no man is 
wise, valiant, or temperate, with the wisdom, valour, or tempe- 
rance of another, or righteous with the righteousness of anoth- 
er :”’ nor, by parity of reasoning, the reverse.* 

We have now reached a great epoch in the history, which we 
have undertaken to sketch. In the beginning of the fifth century 
arose Pelagius, an ingenious, learned and upright monk of Bri- 
tain. He, with his friend Caelestius, taught in the boldest and 
most explicit manner, that mankind are still in the same state, in 
which Adam was originally placed by his creator ;—that Adam’s 
transgression injured nobody but himself ;—that no change has 
taken place in our nature in consequence of the fall ;—that death 
is no punishment of sin, but like all the other evils of life, entered 
into the primeval appointment of Providence ;—that in no 
sense can Adam’s offence have been imputed to his posterity ;. 
that there is no such thing as original sin ;—that by our nature 
we are made capable of knowing, desiring, and executing good 
or evil ;—and finally, that the opposite opinions contradict the 
freedom of man, and the righteousness of bis Maker. He was 
assailed by Jerom, and especially by Augustin; and the fol- 
lowing positions were set up against him :—the nature of man, 
originally good, is through the fall totally depraved, and so de- 
scends through all generations : no man can by nature do good, 


* Priestley’s History of the Corruptions of Christianity, Part 3d § 1. 
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but evil only : this total depravation is a positive judgment of 
God for Adam’s guilt, and visited alike on him and on all his 
posterity : beside this infliction, there is consequent that of 
death, and of all our woe: original sin is transmitted by natural 
descent, and consists in evil desire: children are subjected to 
it and to its doom, and will be damned if they die before bap- 
tism :—this whole doctrine must be received, in order to jus- 
tify against all objections the work of Christ’s redemption. It is 
certain that on both sides was taught what had never been pre- 
cisely and systematically taught before ; but we cannot stop to 
inquire what the steps of the process were. The result of the 
controversy is declared, when we are told it was between Saint 
Augustin and Pelagius. The latter was no bishop, and had 
nothing to redeem him but his reasoning, which went for nothing, 
from the opprobrious name of heresiarch. But ecclesiastical his- 
tory teaches us to value at very little the honours of canonization. 
They who are acquainted with the lives of Julian and of his op- 
ponent Cyril, will find less difference than they might have ex- 
pected between the apostate and the saint; and that difference 
on the wrong side.* ‘The theses of Augustin were triumphant 
io the African and Western churches; and those of Pelagius 
were denounced as heretical in several synods, especially at 
Rome and Carthage, A. D. 418. Still the last had their de- 
fenders, and the victory costa hard struggle. In the eastern 
churches, the ideas of the earlier fathers were yet embraced, 
indefinite and contradictory as they were; and Pelagianism 
could boast of more adherents than the opposite theory, not- 
withstanding its condemnation at the council of Ephesus.’ The 
truth was, that in the east less attention was given to these con- 
troverted points; and they were not thought of consequence 
enough to be very nicely defined or stoutly contested. As a 

roof of this it may be mentioned, that John of Damascus, who 
in the eighth century described the orthodox belief of the Greek 
churches before and during his own time, in order to vindicate 
it against heretics, ¢ scarcely alludes to the. doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin ; and seems to speculate widely from the hypothesis of 
of the *‘ divine’ bishop of Hippo. 

In the midst of his success, Augustin was disturbed by mor- 
_ tifying intelligence from France. Some monks of Marseilles 
had begun to teach, that God bestows on all men the gifts of 
understanding and freedom of will; by which they are able to_ 
distinguish between good and’ evil, to choose and commence 
within themselves the good part, and thus to obtain the aids of 


* See Jortin’s Remarks, vol. 3d. pp. 10—15., and 106 and 1. 
+ De fide orthodoxa, 2, 30. 3, 1. 
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grace: and they boldly declared the Augustinian tenets to be 
immoral and profane. The first distinguished champion of this 
party was Cassian, who was followed by Faustus, Vincentius, 
and Gennadius: and these may be considered as the leaders of 
the Semipelagian sect. According to them, temporal death is 
the only consequence of Adam’s transgression which is visited 
on his race: we are saved by grace alone, through the death of 
Christ and the ordinance of baptism ; but still there is first de- 
manded on our part, faith and a good disposition, through which 
the Almighty will be moved to exalt our faith still higher, and 
to give it the power to go forth into good works: the loss of 
faith is dependent as absolutely on our free-will as its com- 
mencement is. These midway opinions soon became very 
popular, though strenuous exertions were made against their 
progress. They triumphed even in synods; spread themselves 
not only in France, but over the whole west; and even insinu- 
ated themselves under the name of Augustin himself. This 
last fact is very remarkable, though by no means singular. It 
is one of many examples to show, how easily any form of words 
may be bent fo what we wish it; how a master may be nomi- 
nally followed, while bis doctrines are forsaken ; and how good 
sense will gradually get the better of asysiem, though profes- 
sed and reverenced still. A philosopher of the Hindoos has 
lately assured us, that the Vedas, their sacred books, do not in- 
culcate idolatry, but rather teach the unity of God: and there 
are many Mohammedan doctors, who maintain that there is no- 
thing of fatalism in the Koran. 

The Schoolmen almost universally leaned more toward the 
side of Pelagius than of Augustin; and though they appealed 
to the latter, and professed-and wished to defend his dogmas, it 
was no longer the true orthodox faith that they recommended. 
Original sin they made to consist, now in the want of any preter- 
natural quality, by which our nature might remain wholly un- 
contaminated ; now ina carnality, not in itself wicked, but con- 
taining the germ of wickedness ; now in the imputation, not of 
Adam’s sin, but only of his punishment ;—and this punishment, 
too, the dissolution of the body, not the condemnation of the 
soul :—and now again they described it as hereditary guilt, but 
by no means so strongly as Augustin represented it. Some of 
them even declared, that man was capable of deserving the 
aids of divine grace, and with their belp of performing merito- 
rious actions. | 

The era of the Reformation now claims our notice. Luther 
took so great offence at the catholic notion of meritorious 
good works, that he again set up the old doctrines of» faith 
alone and the merits of Christ, as the grounds of acceptance ; 
New Series—vol. I. 28 
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and came back to the old opinion, in all its darkness, of the te- 
tal incapacity of man to do good. This miserable fantasy he 
plainly avowed in his book “ de servo arbitrio ;’’ which he wrote 
in opposition to a work of Erasmus, entitled * de libero arbi- 
trio.’” Melancthon also was at first an advocate for predestina- 
tion; but he afterwards retracted his opinion. In the Augs- 
burgh confession,* which was composed by this mildest and 
best of the reformers, it is decided, that man’s will is free, but 
not in spiritual things ; that he is bora full of bad inclinations, 
and bas in himself no true faith, no true fear of God. Ina 
subsequent edition, however, he added something of qualifica- 
tion, which produced no small outery.—In the articles drawn 
up at Smalcald, the expressions concerning original sin were, 
as may easily be accounted for, still stronger : more errors were 
exploded, and their melanchely censequences more terrifically 
portrayed. In the very first of them we read: This heredita- 
ry guilt is so deep and leprous a corruption of nature, as to be 
inconceivable by human reason, and understood only by reve- 
lation, &c. &c. Luther always remained firm to the theory of 
Augustin. Melancthon in some respects dissented from it: and 
there arose a violent contest between their respective partizans. 
The doctrine of Luther naturally became more and more extra- 
vagant in the hands of those, who were determined to uphold it 
all; ti!! at last Flacius declared that original sin was the very 
substance of man. : 

John Calvin of Geneva claims the next place in our review ; 
who was as conspicuous for bis adherence to the sternest form 
of Augustinism, as his own followers have since been, for their 
zeal in behalf of his more systematical tenets. His doctrine 
was, that the will necessarily willed evil; but was stilla will, 
aye, and that ae free-will : with this he connected the belief of 
an absolute predestination.t His doctrine of imputation, was 
strenuously combated long afterward, by Dr. Whitby ; { whe 
acknowledged no other effect from the fall than mortality, and 
the attendant dread of death. In Switzerland, Zuinglius, the 
celebrated reformer, inculcated much milder opinions-on these 
subjects than those of Calvin: and in the Catholic churches, 
the ideas of the effects of the fall were continually softening, and 
the diversity of sentiments respecting it created but little atten- 
tion. Albert Pighi, a Catholic, atlempted to revive the opi- 


* See Article 18. 

}¢ Institutiones relig. Christ. Lib. II. cap. 2. 

t “* Discourse concerning the five points. London 1710.” “‘ A Discourse 
concerning the imputation of Christ’s perfect righteousness, or obedience 
to the law, to us, for be pg an or justification,” appears as an appendix 
to the quarto edition of his Commentary. 
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nion, that original sin consisted in no moral defect or corrup- 
tion ; but only in blame and punishment, transmitted through all 
generations, from Adam, the representative and head of man- 
kind. It found many advocates, protestants as well as papigts ; 
but was condenined at the council of Trent. That Synod, how- 
ever, purposely avoided defining very accurately their doctrine, 
in order to leave room enough for the meritoriousness of good 
works. 

The Socinians, it is evident from what has been said, were 
not the first who totally denied every thing under the name 
of original sin: but they were the first, who attacked the 
whole hitherto received doctrine with every variety of ar- 
guments from reason and the scriptures. The Arminians, or 
Remonstrants, only assailed the theory of imputation ; and re- 
duced somewhat lower, that of man’s native moral corruption. 
Having mentioned these, we need go no further. The opinions 
of the two succeeding centuries, so far as they are systematic, 
or claim to be founded on the sacred scriptures, belong to some 
of the classes just described. None have been able to surpass 
the Genevan father in extravagance ; and none could ontdo on 
the other side—we will not say the other extreme—the Po- 
lish fraternity. Let every man judge for himself. 

We have thus laid before our readers what we intended, on 
a subject, the decision of which is very important—not to 
our faith, nor our virtue, nor our happiness—but to our specu- 
lative scheme of divinity ; which is of infinitely less consequence. 
We have been led, perhaps, to swerve from our original purpose 
of remaining neutral ; but trusting that we have been candid and 
honest, we will not regret this deviation; and-for two obvious 
reasons: we were conscious of no motive to forbid, and we did 
not well know how to avoid it. 


—o——— + 
EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


To the Editor of the Christian Disciple. 


Sir,—lIt is greatly to be regretted, that Expository Preach- 
ing has almost ceased among us. The number is very great of 
those, who are indebted for almost the whole of their knew- 
ledge of revealed religion, to the exercises of the pulpit; and it 
is an inquiry which demands the solemn attention of christian 
ministers, whether they have adopted ithe best method of dis- 
pensing religious instruction. The number is indeed great also 
of those who study their bibles, and other books which are de- 
signed to illustrate and to enforce the doctrines and duties of 
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the word of God. But very few, even of these, obtain much 
of that information, which is familiar to an inquisitive and a stu- 
dious clergyman, and which he feels to be of the greatest impor- 
tance in the illustration of the doctrines and duties of our religion. 
The method most common with clergymen is, to give in their 
serinons the results of their studies, without noticing the facts, 
or the processes, which have led them to these results. Nor 
would I, by any means, reject this mode of preaching. Let 
what are called sermons, still hold a conspicuous place in the 
public exercises of the sabbath. But if it be a great purpose 
of the christian ministry, to aid meu in forming right concep- 
tions of the religion of the bible ; to aid them in understanding 
each of the dispensations of God in this sacred book ; and par- 
ticularly in understanding our Saviour and his apostles, as they 
were understood by those whom they immediately addressed ; 
the duty of expository preaching becomes imperious. My ob- 
ject is, to direct the attention of christian ministers to this» 
very important subject. And could the Christian Disciple, 
Sir, become the means of reviving this custom among us, it 
would produce, I think, the happiest revival of religion: not 
indeed a religious excitement of the passions, not an inflamed 
zeal without knowledge, but an increased interest in religious 
truth, arising from a strenger and clearer discernment of it, and 
an increased interest in christian duty, resulting from deeper 
convictions of its importance, and the engagement of all the 
faculties of the mind, as well as the affections, in its service. 

One advantage which will result from expository preaching, 
is, that it will enable the great body, both of preachers and of 
hearers, better to understand the true character and import of 
our Saviour’s teaching. 

Our Lord’s teaching was very peculiar, not only in the cha- 
racter of his doctrines and precepts, but in the manner in which 
he presented or inculcated them. 11 is not less an excellence 
than a peculiarity of the New Testament, that all the instrue- 
tions of our Lord and his apostles were suggested by the cha- 
racters and wants of those to whom they were addressed ; and 
by particular circumstances of the time, which must be known 
and considered, in order to understand their instructions. I 
would not imply, that our Lord and his apostles taught without 
method. But it was a method altogether distinct from that of 
system makers. It was a method designed for making, not Cal- 
vinists, nor Arminians, nor Methodists, nor Baptists ; but sim- 
ply Christians. The manner in which our Lord taught, has 

een too little regarded by the teachers of his‘religion. Cer- 
tain texts, and certain subjects of prominent importance in their 
systems, have been made the burden of their preaching ; and 
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very much that is most strikingly illustrative, not only of the 
person and offices of our Saviour, but of other doctrines and 
most important duties of his religion, is wholly, or almost utter- 
ly neglected. Thisisa great cause of the inadequate, and un- 
just conceptions of christianity, which so widely prevail, and 
with which men are so easily satisfied. 

Many have appeared to think that they could make the word 
of God better than he has made it ; or at least, that they could 
put it in better order thanhe has assigned toit. But why have 
not the evangelists and apostles given a regular system of chris- 
tian theology and duties? I answer, for the very important rea- 
son, that neither our Lord nor his apostles taughi in this man- 
ner. Is itasked, why they did not so teach? l answer, because 
they better knew what was in man ; and what man required, to 
be made wise unto salvation. Let any man of good, but com- 
mon understanding, take for his guide in faith and conduct, ei- 
ther of the systems which sectarians have made, and lect him 
study it as a good man should study his bible; and think you 
that he will obtain the clear, and strong, and just conceptions of 
christian truth and duty, which the bible alone could give him ? 
Of ail the books ever written by man, whatever has been the 
perfection of their order, the force of their reasoning, the felli- 
city of their illustrations, the clearness and strength of their ex- 
pressions, and the eloquence of their appeals to the heart and 
conscience, no one may for a moment be compared in effect, 
with the simple and artless narratives of the evangelists. Where 
is the man, even of very common powers of comprehension, 
who diligently and seriously reads the New Testament, who 
may not, without hesitation, and most satisfactorily, answer the 
inquiries, who is Jesus Christ ? From whence did he derive 
his wisdom and power ? Howis man to be redeemed from ini- 
quity ? How should a christian feel and act in any given circum- 
stances 7—At least, he could answer these inquiries in the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. And should not this satisfy any 
one? No, saysthe system maker. Give me the meaning of 
these expressions, that ] may ascertain whether you under- 
stand them aright. And what does he mean by understanding 
them aright? Is it any thing else than understanding them in 
accordance with the technics of a party? We read in systems, 
of a trinily of persons in the Godhead ; of a vicarious sacri- 
fice for sin ; of our Lord’s having been punished for the sins of 
men; of satisfaction made to the divine justice ; and a belief 
of these is called a belief of christianity. Ifa man should say, I 
believe that there is one God, and that there is none other than 
He ; I believe that Jesus is the Son of God ; that be was sent 
by his Father into the world ; that he spake the words, and did 
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the works of his Father ; that he finished the work which was 
given him to do; that he died, the just for the unjust that he 
might bring us to God ; that he suffered for us, leaving us 
an example, that we should walk in his steps ; and that he died 
for us, that they which live, might not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him that died for them, and rose again ; 
he might be, and he would be by many, accounted very de- 
fective in his faith, on these great articles of the gospel. OF 
should a christian minister attempt to illustrate any of these 
great doctrines of the gospel, without employing any sectarian 
phraseologies; and in terminating his public prayers, should 
be use only scriptural doxologies ; he would be heard by ma- 
ny with suspicion, and perhaps be condemned as heretical. 
These are evils which, I think, arise principally from studyin 
christianity in the systems of men, and not in the bible; isd 
from ignorance, or disregard of tne circumstances, in which our 
Lord and his apostles delivered their instructions. Now ex- 
pository preaching, if it were conducted as it should be, would 
be one of the most effectual means of correcting these abuses ; 
and of enlarging the charity of men, by enlarging their know- 
edge of our religion. 
Nor let it be thought that this mode of preaching will be ea- 
sier to ministers, and require less of their time, than the prepa- 
ration of sermons. It may indeed be so practised, as to require 
but litile preparation. But little to be envied is that minister 
of Jesus Christ,—deeply indeed is he to be pitied,—who, with 
little thought, or care, or interest, engages in this important part 
of the service of his master. To expound the scriptures as 
they should be expounded, will require the most diligent and 
patient research ; the most careful comparison; and the most 
cautious inferences. It will require not only a full and exact 
knowledge of the scriptures, but of contemporary history, and 
particularly of Jewish antiquities. In this exercise indeed, a 
christian minister may make ali his knowledge conducive to the 
religious improvement of those to whom he ministers. Many 
men, if they would adopt the practice of regular exposi- 
tion, would be themselves greatly instructed by it. The desire 
of being able and useful expositors, would lead them to courses 
of study now too much neglected; and the enlarged knowl- 
edge of the circumstances connected with the instructions giv- 
en by our Saviour and bis apostles, which would be thus com- 
municated to hearers, would prepare them to receive with far 
greater advantage, the impressions designed to be made by 
sermons. 
Let it not be objected, thata large portion of hearers are 
not, by their education, prepared to receive this knowledge. 
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This would be true of criticisms upon language, or of metaphy- 
sical discussions. But it is not true of the history of the times, 
in which the events recorded in the scriptures occurred ; of the 
character, manners and customs of the nations of which we read 
in the scriptures ; of the prevailing sentiments and practices al- 
luded to by the sacred writers. This is knowledge, without 
which the scriptures cannot be well understood ; which cler- 

men should possess, and should impart also to their hearers, 
and which they will be interested to receive. But this know- 
ledge can be but partially communicated in sermons. In ex 
sitions, it may be given with that frequency and fulness, which 
will not fail, even in very common minds, of exciting attention, 
and of enlarging their comprehension of the scriptures. Every 
christian minister of any activity of mind, of any earnestness in 
seeking for professional improvement, is greatly interested in 
every circumstance he learns, which illustrates one expression 
of our Lord, or of bis apostles. Should he not endeavour 
to excite this interest in others ? And should he not, where it 
is felt, do what he can for its gratification ? | 

Another advantage resulting from a course of expositions of 
scripture is, that hearers, having previous knowledge of the part 
of the divine word which is to engage their attention, have an 
opportunity of examining it ; and of- bringing to the church 
some preparation of mind, to receive the instructions to be 
given by the preacher. 

Almost every lecturer in any of the branches of philosophy, 
at the close of each discourse, intimates, or states explicitly, 
the subject of his next lecture. His pupils, or hearers, have 
thus an opportunity of reading, or at least, of thinking upon 
the subject ; and if they have availed themselves of it, we cap- 
not doubt that they will hear him with greatly increased ad- 
vantage, and proportionably greater interest. I do not believe 
that the ignorance of our congregations, with respect to the sub- 
jects to be treated on the next sabbath, in any measure makes 
the day more welcome, or excites any greater desire of atten- 
dance on its public services. On the contrary, I am persua- 
ded, that, if at the close of each sabbath, the subjects for the 
next Lord’s day should be distinctly stated, they would be 
often in the thoughts of the greatest part of the hearers, and by 
many would be carefully studied. They would form links of 
association with the coming sabbath, which would greatly in- 
crease the interest of its anticipation, and the enjoyment of 
its public exercises. They would do often more for securing 
the piety and virtue of the week, than is perhaps effected evea 
by discourses, which for a time have made a strong and saluta- 
ry impression. But the subjects of sermons can seldom be so 
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announced. ‘The common discourses of the pulpit, and perhaps 
the most useful, grow out of the intercourse of each week. But 
in a regular course of expositions, notice may be given of the 
passages of scripture to be considered. And will this fai! of 
leading many to a more careful and frequent examination of the 
scriptures ? : 

This suggests another advantage of expository. preaching. 

It must certainly be desirable to every clergyman, to excite 
in his hearers the strongest disposition to study the scriptures. 
Very earnest appeals are made in sermons, on the importance 
of this duty ; on the interest and worth of the knowledge to be 
thus obtained; on the comparative woriblessness of all other 
knowledge ; and on the awful condition of a sou! appearing be- 
fore God, ignorant of that word by which he is to be judged, 
and by which he might have been sanctified, and prepared for 
heaven. And very excellent rules are given in sermons to as- 
sist us in understanding the scriptures, and imbibing as we 
read them, the holy spirit which they inculcate. But clergy- 
men have to lament the inefficiency of their best sermons oa 
these subjects. Few can distinctly retain in their nemories a 
set of rules thus given for reading the bible ; and still fewer will 
long retain a deep impression of one or two sermons, designed 
to fix their attention on the word of God. But in giving expo- 
sitions of scripture, these rules may frequently be repeated, 
and as often illustrated by examples. They will thus. be ap- 
plied in circumstances most favorable to their impression on 
the memory. MHearers too, when they come from church, in- 
stead of resorting to their bibles to examine a verse, the text of 
a sermon, will examine a passage of several verses, and per- 
haps a chapter. And thisis not all. They will perceive, per- 
haps as they did not before, the import of a whole conversa- 
tion, or discourse of our Lord; or of a whole subject in an 
epistle of the New Testament. Besides, being taught in this 
way to read the scriptures with careful attention to the cir- 
cumstances in which any precept, or warning, or promise is giv- 
en, the bible will become to very many a new book; a book, 
not only now and then to engage attention for a few mo- 
ments, but to be studied ; not to be read only on the sabbath, 
from an imperious and perbaps painful sense of duty, and re- 
meinbered only in single and detached verses, but as the cho- 
sen employment of Jeisure hours ; and chosen because loved. 

It is to be lamented that the bible should be read only by 
chapters, and with such considerable intervals even between 
the reading of chapters. Very many know not how modern is 
the division of the bible into chapters and verses, and probably 
regard this division with some of the reverence which they feel 
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for the sacred books themselves. But every attentive reader 
of the scriptures has felt how injudiciously, in some instances, 
this division has been made ; and every christian minister now 
knows, or should know, how much more advantageously for the 
understanding of the bible, it might be separated into sections. 
In etpository preaching, such sections might be formed. And 
it would often be greatly useful to hearers, to be taught the 
connexion of parts, which have been disjoined by our present 
division into chapters and verses. 

It is a question demanding the serious attention of ministers, 
how far the practice which prevails of preaching only sermons 
from single texts, has a tendency to make men satisfied with 
single texts, in their views of divine truth ; and how far it bas 
atendency to repress, rather than to encourage, the careful 
reading of the scriptures. 

1 am aware that many ministers, by their great care in the 
selection, and the attention they bestow on the connexions, of 
their texts; and by the minateness with which they exhibit 
these connexions ; do in fact make many of their sermons, to @ 
considerable extent, expository. And I would ask those whe 
have been accustomed to this manner of treating their texts, if 
any part of their sermons has Leen heard with more attention, or 
with more interest than this, in which they have endeavoured 
to give the true import of the divine word? The last appeal is 
always to the word of God ; and if the doctrine or duty, which 
is the subject of discourse, be clearly taught in the scriptures, 
it will generally be received with confidence and submission. 
The attention with which these expositions are heard, indicates 
the interest and advantage, with which the portion of scripture 
so explained will be afterwards read by hearers ; and the great 
benefits they might derive from a regular course of them. 

I have beard of a clergyman who, when dying, recurred to 
it as one of the happiest circumstances of his ministry, that in 
his sermons he had never used any part of scripture to prove 
or to enforce any thing, for which he did not believe that it 
was designed by its author ;—that he had never given a mean- 
ing to any part of scripture, which he did not at the time think 
was the meaning intended tobe conveyed by it. This may ap- 
pear to some to be a peculiar circumstance of self-congratula- 
tion. But let him who is without offence ie his citations from 
the word of God, cast the first stone ! 

Sometimes texts are nothing more than mottos. There is 
no direct reference to them throughout the sermon. The dis- 
course is writien upon a subject, without reference to a text ; 
and a text is afterwards added in compliance with custom. Ad- 
mit that sermons of this sort should be preached ; that they 
New Series—vol. I. 24 
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give scope to observation and to appeal, to which merely expo- 
sitory discourses are far less favourable. But this surely is not 
the only way in which ministers should preach. It is not the 
kind of preaching best suited to lead men to the study of the 
scriptures. It fixes aitention on no particular part of the bible ; 
and few hearers, to satisfy themselves of the propriety, or in- 
correctness of any views which have been so presented, will 
search the word of God, that they may learn whether or not 
these things are so. 

It is the corner stone of Protestantism, that the Bible is the 
only rule of faith and practice. How then can ministers so 
strengthen the cause of protestantism, as by leading men to 
the study of the bible? Different sects of christians lecture 
upon the creeds received in their churches ; and by this means, 
essentially, have human creeds retained their authority ; and in 
many places have been better understood, and more readily ap- 
ie as a test of truth, than the bible. Fas est ab ullis doceri. 

f ministers would have the scriptures to be the last resort on 
all questions of christian doctrines and duties, let them lecture 
upon the scriptures. 

Dr. Lathrop of West Springfield has been, and is, one of the 
most popular and useful of the ministers of our country, who 
have published their sermons; and I believe that no one of his 
volumes has been so generally read, and with so much inter. 
est, as his Discourses on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

I will mention one other advantage of expository preaching. 
It gives to ministers a great advantage in the exhibition of cha- 
racters, which they would present to their hearers, either for 
imitation, or for warning ; and opportunities for attacking vices, 
without incurring the imputation of personality. 

In the regular course of expository exercises, the vices of 
particular individuals, as well as those which are more com- 
mon, may be brought to view, and all their guilt and danger 
exposed, without giving room for the charge, that the minister 
has gone out of his way, in becoming so directly the censor of 

ublic manners, or the guardian of individual virtue. Truth 
is indeed expected from the lips of a faithful minister; and 
truth which, not unfrequently, must wound the feelings,—bap- 
py if it be the heart—of the hearer. But surely, it becomes 
the preacher to be most cautious, that it be obvious even to him 
who most acutely feels the rebuke, that he who inflicted the 
wound intended good alone, and not evil; that he had no pas- 
sion of his own to gratify in giving pain to another. Happy the 
minister, who-so administers reproof, both public and private, 
that it shall be felt te be, not his admonition or censure, but 
God’s. If the heart must be penetrated tillit bleeds, let it not 
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be with the rough hand of the assassin. Let it rather be with 
the skill of an able physician ; with the tenderness of a sincerely 
affectionate friend. Let not a minister conceal one truth which 
he ought to preach ; or pass over one vice, against which he 
ought to raise his voice, and exert his influence. But it be- 
comes him very seriously to consider, by what manner of 
preaching he may best accomplish the great objects of his min- 
istry ; and if expository preaching will enable him to become a 
more successful reprover, it is a consideration of no small im- 
portance to enforce the duty. 

One of the most venerable clergymen in this section of our 
country said, that in expository preaching he had found his best 
opportunities of successfully attacking vice. In preaching in 
course from the New Testament, he could not but frequently 
preach toindividuals. But every individual perceived that it 
was Christ or his apostle, who was admonishing him. The 
preacher must have gone out of his way, and obviously have 
failed of his duty, if he had failed of applying the instruction, 
which was keenly felt ; but which came to the heart as an arrow 
from the quiver of the Almighty. Even the most jealous could 
not suspect the preacher of an improper design ; nor the most 
querulous complain, where he had been guilty if jhe had been 
silent. 

The manner in which expository preaching should be con- 
ducted, is a subject of too much importance for a paragraph or 
two, at the close of thislong communication. I shall be happy, 
if, in stating: some of its advantages, I may attract attention to 
the subject, which I can hardly doubt will be a means of ex- 
tending the practice ; and with it, the interest and usefulness ‘of 
the public exercises of the Lord’s day. 


lp men 


ON SYSTEMS OF THEOLOGY. 


‘Our minds are so formed, that when the subject, on which 
we employ them, is at all intricate and complex, we always 
find ourselves unable to view it at once in all its relations and 
dependencies. We can consider only one point of it at a time. 
Weare therefore obliged to examine its parts separately and 
in succession ; and after having done this, we may then pro- 
ceed to combine the knowledge, we have acquired, and form a 
judgment of the whole. : 

This is the way by which we arrive at a knowledge of the 
character of God. We do not discover the divine attributes, 
as they exist combined and blended in the divine person ; but 
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we ascertain them, one after another, as they are revealed to us 
in the works of nature, or proclaimed to usin the operations of 
Providence. We see the power of God in his creating and 
forever upholding the world we inhabit, and the thousand other 
worlds, which he has scattered through the interminable void 
of space. We see the wisdom of God in that wonderful con- 
trivance every where visible throughout the kingdom of nature ; 
by which all the parts of this stupendous whole, are made to 
move on together in eternal harmony. We see the benevolence 
of God in the nice adaptation of all his dispensations to the con- 
dition and wants of his creatures; by which their happiness is 
promoted, and all things are made to work together for good. 
After this manner we become acquainted with all the divine at- 
tributes; and when we have so discovered, we combine them, 
and form what we call the character of God. This combina- 
tion we also call a system of natural theology. 

After the same manner we also learn the doctrines of revela- 
tion. The christian doctrines are not given to us in the New 
Testament arranged in a systematic form ; but we are obliged 
to deduce them from various parts of scripture, scattered as 
they are throughout the sacred volume. It is in this way that 
we discover and collect the articles of our faith, one after ano- 
ther, as we can find them,—incorporating them together into 
one system, which we denominate a system of divinity ; and 
according to which we regulate our religious belief. We have 
been thus particular in stating the process of the understanding 
in acquiring religious knowledge, and in forming a system of 
divinity, because we think the very mode of proceeding to be 
buch, as to expose us to errours and mistakes. Some of the 
sources of these we shall now rapidly mention and illustrate ; 
premising however, that our remarks will be applicable to those 
who adopt systems already framed, as well as to those, who 
frame them for themselves ; for in both cases the process is si- 
milar, and the dangers are the same. 

The first source oferrour which we shall mention, consists in 
our disposition to make or adopt a system too soon ;—before 
we have acquired a sufficiently full and accurate knowledge of 
the single doctrines, out of which it is to be, or has been form- 
ed. When mankind possess any information upon a subject, 
no matier bow imperfect and partial it may be, they are impa- 
tient and uneasy till they have reduced it to a theory. As soon 
therefore, as thay have caught a glimpse of a few of the doc- 
trines of our religion, they proceed to frame or choose a sys- 
tem, and readily supply, as they go along, what they want in 
information, by imagining or inventing whatever they suppose 


‘necessary to the harmony of the wiole. It is needless for us to 
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spend any time in showing how much this disposition must ex- 
pose to errour. If we follow it, and adopt a system before we 
thoroughly understand it—we may be right; but if we are so, 
it is evident, it must be altogether by accident. The evils and 
errors, which have arisen in the other sciences from this pas- 
sion for theorizing, have been sufficiently exposed and lamented. 
But those that have resulted to religion from the same source, 
do not seem to have been properly animadverted on ;—certain- 
ly little has been done to correct or prevent them. Ask many 
a zealous champion for the system he may deem orthodox, 
whether he clearly and fully understands all the doctrines em- 
braced in it; and we believe, if he will allow himself time for 
reflection, and liberty to be honest, he will acknowledge his 
ignorance on a point apparently so important. Nay, state to 
bim those doctrines ;—explain them in all their force and in all 
their bearings, and he will be astonished to find, how opposite 
those opinions are, which he has unconsciously supported in 
his system, from those which he has really entertained in his 
heart. Oftentimes, indeed, men have in this way been led to 
renounce systems, which they bave hitherto upheld merely be- 
cause they were ignorant of their import; to renounce them 
too with something of that borrour and loathing, with which 
they would cast off one, whom they had hitherto regarded and 
treated as a contidant, and bosom friend, but now find to be a 
deceiver, and a traitor. ; 

A second source of error is, that in framing or choosing our 
system of divinity, we may do it under the influence of stron 
prejudice. An unequal and improper stress is often laid upon 
one or two doctrines, so as virtually to exclude other doctrines, 
alike true and important. From education, or from natural dis- 
posifion, or from their own peculiar circumstances, or from 
some other ground of preference, men are apt to contract a 
prejudice in favour of one or two opinions considered apart and 
alone. In framing their systems they will therefere always 
give these opinions the advantage over the rest ;—making 
them every where appear prominent and conspicuous, and 
flinging all the others into the shade. One or two truths are 
singled out to extol and celebrate; and every other truth, 
though of undisputed authority, is virtually, if not expressly, 
sacrificed to them. 

This is especially true of the attributes of God. Hence it is 
that one system is chiefly employed in telling of the tremendous 
power of the Deity ;—as if its framers were not aware, that this 
power must always be considered as operating in conjunction 
with his justice, benevolence and mercy. It is true the dispo- 
sal of ail things is of the Lord; but we must always remember, 
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that it is utterly inconsistent with his justice, and therefore 
certainly contradictory to fact, to suppose that any of his arbi- 
trary determinations-are in any sense compulsory on us as vol- 
untary and accountable agents. Another system is chiefly oc- 
cupied in celebrating God’s wisdom, his knowledge of the past, 
the present, and the future. But we should recollect, that 
there are other attributes of the Deity besides his wisdom, that 
ought to be considered. We should not, therefore, ascribe to 
him any thing, merely because it seems to be implied in his 
omniscience, if, at the same time it seems to be incompatible 
with any of his other attributes: for its seeming incompatibility 
with any one of his other attributes is an argument as strong 
against iis being ascribed to him, as its seeming implication 
in his omniscience is in favour of its being ascribed to him. 
Again, another system is chiefly employed in vindicating divine 
justice ; as if it were not equally important to have reference 
to his benevolence and mercy. The factis, we must not, from 
our partiality to any one of the divine attributes, single that out, 
and accommodate every otherto it. Power, wisdom, justice, 
benevolence and mercy, unite and harmonize in the divine cha- 
racter; they are not to be considered as if they were distinct 
and independent, but as united together in one, and modifying 
one another in their operations. We must pay equal respect to 
each and all of them. We must not ascribe any thing to God, 
because it appears to be required by one, if it be not also consis- 
tent with all his attributes : for the perfection of any one is not 
found singly in itself, but in its harmony with the whole. 

A third danger to be apprehended is, that after having for- 
med or adopted our system, we shall insensibly slide into the 
idea, that it is entirely and demonstratively true ; whereas from 
its very nature it is and must be more or less hypothetical. Our 
systems are framed, as we have observed, by bringing together 
and combining the single and separate principles and doctrines, 
which. we have previously learned. But how continually are 
we reminded, by the narrowness and obscurity of our views, 
that we know but in part, and prophesy but in part! After hav- 
ing arrived atas fulland accurate a knowledge, as we possibly 
can, of the divine character and administration, we are often 
forced to exclaini—‘** Lo, these are a part of his ways, but how 
little a portion is seen of him!’ This defectiveness in our 
knowledge is not, however, allowed to appear in our sys- 
tems of theology. From their very nature and design, they 
must be made toseem complete in themselves. Whatever we 
want, therefore, in knowledge, we are obliged to supply by 
hypothesis. 
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Moreover, we do not form a system merely to embody and 
condense the knowledge we have already acquired, but also for 
_ the purpose of accounting for, and explaining away any difficul- 
ties, and apparent contradictions, that may exist and embarrass 
the subject. Theology, or divinity, by which we mean that 
knowledge which relates to the character of God, and his moral 
government of the world, is a science involving many difficul- 
ties. Whether we consider the works of God, his providence 
or his word, we find many things, which scarcely appear con- 
sistent with his true character. We, therefore, seek for some 
principles to account for such apparent contradictions ; and the 
apiece which any one adopts for this purpose, constitute 

is system. Now the very design, for which these principles 
are sought, shows that part of them at least must be hypothe- 
tical; for if we could explain every thing in providence with- 
out taking any thing on hypothesis, then these apparent contra- 
dictions would not exist, and we should have go occasion to 
form a system for the purpose of explaining them. Yet, not- 
withstanding the fact that every system of divinity is, in part at 
least, hypothetical ; after the system is once formed, this circum- 
stance is soon forgotten. That part which is so, is confounded 
with that which is certainly true. This is strikingly exemplified 
in the case of those systems, which have been long in existence, 
and to which antiquity has affixed the seal of authority. In them, 
those parts which were taken for granted, and inserted without 
any sufficient proofs.of their being true, are now regarded with 
as much reverence and respect, as those for which undeniable 
evidence can be produced. The Calvinist, for example, feels 
as much respect for the doctrine of Christ’s two natures, as he 
does for the doctrine of Christ’s Messiahship ;—though the for- 
mer is only an hypothesis invented probably to reconcile the 
other doctrines of calvinism, while the latter is the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of christianity, and is supported and corroborated 
by every part of revelation. The consequence is, that where- 
ever he finds any thing in reason or revelation clearly contra- 
dictory to the rot gg of two natures in one person——he does 
not, as he ought to do, make his hypothesis yield at once 
to the genuine doctrine, but be opposes the one to the 
other, and endeavours to modify, and limit the doctrine, se 
as to hold his hypothesis.—But we shall be told, thal if 
we give up the hypothesis of the two natures, the whole 
system Of calvinism must fall to the ground. So much 
the worse for that system. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that we have nothing to do with the difficulties and 
embarrassments of Mr. Calvin, or any of his disciples. It is 
enough for us to reconcile those difficulties and apparent con- 
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tradictions, that arise among the established and acknow- 
ledged truths of our religion. If an hypothesis is contradict- 
ed by any clear and plain doctrine, either of reason or revela- 
tion, we must discard it; and if, in consequence of that, the 
whole system falls, let it fall. 

We have now mentioned three causes of error, to which 
— who either frame or adopt a system in theology, are 
iable. 

In forming or adopting a system, therefore, we should be on 
our guard. We should embrace no one, already formed, till we 
thoroughly understand it and have diligently and faithfully 
compared it with the word of God. ‘Thousands of thousands 
have been imposed upon through their negligence of this pre- 
caution. We should adopt no system merely because it is an 
old one, or a new one, a long one, or ashort one, nor yet be- 
cause it numbers among its supporters great names. We 
should examine it for ourselves; we should find out what it re- 
ally contains; its meaning, its spirit, its tendency ; and having 
subjected it to this severe examination, if we are satisfied with 
every thing it includes and implies, then we may adopt it, but 
not before. 

In adopting it, we should also as much as possible, free our- 
selves from all our prejudices and prepossessions. We endea- 
vour to do this in respect to every other subject; why should 
we not doit in respect to religion? Neither should we go about 
to patch up a system, which shall agree in part at least with 
that in which we have been educated. We should seek for 
truth, stmple truth ; and we should be happy to gain it, where- 
ever it may be found; even though we may receive it from an 
enemy, and even though it may run directly counter to our pre- 
vious sentiments, and our natural dispositions. 

And after we have formed our system we should be careful 
lest we place too much reliance on it. Itis still the work of 
man. Much oferror may mingle in it, and it may be founded 
on false and deceptive principles. We should therefore al- 
ways hold our minds open to conviction, that we may reject 
it altogether, or any part of it, as soon as we may have reason 
to believe it to be untenable. No temptation whatever should 
induce us to continue our support to what we think unworthy 
of it—wresting scripture, coleuring facts, and sophisticsting 
reason, to give credit to unauthorized speculations. If we have 
hitherto been in an error, we should have the magnanimity to 
own it. And if we have hitherto given our names and our 
hearts to a system, which we find not deserving of either, we 
should have the honesty to renounce it. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 


The following account of the present state of reli om pees in England, 
has been sent us for publication by a respected friend, extracted from 
a sermon of the Rev. Mr. Belsham of London. It will be found to have 
been written with great candour, and is no doubt accurate in its state- 
ments, as it is interesting. 


‘The two great classes of religious professors in this coun- 
try are those who adhere to the discipline and worship of the 
established church, and those who secede from it ; or in other 
words, CuurcuMeEN and DissenTers. 

“The frequenters and supporters of the established worship 
are, together, far more numerous than any class of nonconfor- 
mists separately considered, but perhaps inferior to the whole 
collectively. And in the judgment of many impartial persons 
this disparity is continually augmenting. 

“The ESTABLISHED CHURCH is at this time divided into two 
great parties. ' 

“ The First and by far the most powerful party consists of 
those who adhere to the church upon the ground of political 
expedience ; because they think, and perhaps justly, that an 
establishment of religion is of great importance to the security 
of government and of good morals, and are persuaded that the 
existing establishment is best adapted to the British constitu- 
tion, and ought to be supported, unless very grave and important 
reasons can be assigned to show the neceasity of a change. 

“A sEcOND, and a very numerous, respectable, and increa- 
sing body of members of the established church, are those 
who are commonly called evangelical, who seriously believe the 
doctrines of the articles, and who publicly profess and teach 
them. They are generally pious in their conversation, and 
exemplary in their morals; and are very zetlous, active, and 
liberal, in propagating what they conceive to be the doctrines 
of the gospel and those of the established church. These great- 
ly prefer the discipline of the church and its modes of worship 
to those of any class of nonconformists, and cultivate a 
popular strain of preaching, which commonly fills the churches, 
wherever they are settled. One would naturally suppose that 
this description of churchmen must be in high estimation with 
the ruling powers, and with those who profess the warmest zeal 
for the prosperity of the church. But the fact is otherwise: 
and the reason is this. The evangelical churchmen, though 
they are true and ardent friends to the order and discipline of 
the church, justly lay a still greater stress upon purity of faith 
and seriousness of spirit; and these qualities they love and- 
honour wherever they are found, whether among churchmen or 
New Series—vol. I. 25 . 
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dissenters. They are therefore ready to join cordially with 
ngnconformists in every scheme the object of which is to pro- 
mote what they believe to be the truth and spirit of their com- 
mon christianity, whether within or without the pale of the es- 
tablishment, and whether immediately conducive or not to its 
separate interest. This hi,hly meritoriousand truly christian 
liberality is exceedingly offensive to those who prize the inte- 
rest of the church as paramount to all other considerations ; 
and for this reason the evangelical clergy and laity of the esta- 
blished religion are held in greater aversion by what are called 
the high church party, than even the most obnoxious of the non- 
conforming sects. : : 

*‘] shall now give a brief and cursory view of the present 
state of the Nonconrormist CHURCHES. 

‘‘ PRESBYTERIANISM has for many years been lost in Eng- 
land: and though here and there the name of Assemblies, and 
even of Presbyteries, may be retained, the authority of these 
bodies is totally gone. The general assembly of the church of 
Scotiand, which is essentially presbyterian, and which originally 
acknowledged and held communion wiih the Presbyterians of 
England, has within these few years abandoned them altoge- 
ther, and prohibited their ministers from offigiating in the esta- 
blished churches in that part of the United Kingdom, to which 
they formerly obtained easy access. There are, however, still 
many congregations which choose to retain the name of pres- 
byterian. They are chiefly such as indulge a greater latitude 
of thinking upon religious subjects than their Independent 
brethren; and who do not wholly adopt the mode of indepen- 
dent discipline. The Inperenpents generally adhere to Cal- 
vinistic principles, and to their original plan of church govern- 
ment: but upon the latter they appear to lay less stress than 
in former times ; and if their brethren agree with them in doc- 
trine and in spirit, they make considerable allowance for a dif- 

‘ference of judgment and practice in things now allowed to be 
indifferent. 

«A third denomination of christians are THE Baptists, or 
those christians who defer the baptism of the descendants of 
baptized persons till they come to years of discretion. 

** The Baptists are distinguished into general and particular. 
The General Baptists are of the Arminian persuasion. They 
believe in free-will and general redemption. They maintain 
that Christ died for all men ; and that all may be saved if they 
will ; that the offer of salvation is made to all mankind, and that 
none are excluded from final happiness by an absolute and irre- 
versible decree. , 
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“The Particular Baptists are strict Calvinists. They be- 
lieve that from all eternity God elected a certain number to 
everlasting life : and they maintain that the benefits of the death 
of Christ extend to the elect only : for that if Christ had died 
for all mankind, with regard to the majority he would have died 
in vain. 

“It is a remarkable fact, that the General Baptists, though not 
a numerous, have usually distinguished themselves as an inqui- 
silive and an enlightened body of christians : and that some of 
the most learned and most liberal theologians of modern times, 
both at home and in foreign countries, have been members of 
this communion. Probably, as the principle of their dissent 
from their Calvinistic brethren was a desire to vindicate the di- 
vine character, which they considered as inculpated by the 
gloomy system of the reformer of Geneva, the same principle 
led them to examine other doctrines with greater freedom ; and 
consequently to reject more of the popular errors which bave 
prevailed in the world, and to embrace a purer and a more Jibe- 
ral system of faith. 

“* Another party has lately appeared in the christian world 
which has hitherto been embraced by comparatively a very 
small number, and is not likely ever to make many proselytes; 
because it contravenes the uniform practice of the christian 
church from the age of the apostles ; I mean the party of those 
who deny the permanency of the institution of baptism, and who 
conceive of it as a rite which was limited to proselytes from an- 
other religion. The advocates of this doctrine, though few in 
number, have commonly been persons of considerable respec- 
tability, and some of them of great learning. Their error, for 
such I conceive it to be, arises from the unfounded assumption 
that christianity is of a nature too spiritual and refined to admit 
of positive institutions, and from neglecting to inquire into, or 
duly to appreciate, the historical evidence of what Christ 
and his apostles actually thought fit to practise and to enjoin. 

‘‘ The last century was memorable for giving birth to two nu- 
merous sects, which from very small beginnings have advanced 
to great notoriety and importance. These are the two sects of 
Meruopists, the Arminian and the Calvinistic. 

The founders of these sects were contemporary students at 
the university of Oxford ; who being themselves of a pious and 
enthusiastic disposition, prevailed upon some others of their 
fellow collegians to join with them in their religious exercises, 
When they quitted the university they travelled up and down 
the country, preaching sometimes in churches, sometimes in 
dissenting chapels, and sometimes in the streets and fields, 
with a view to convert and to reform the people. Soon after 
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these leaders of the sect had left the university, they differed 

upon the question of general and particular redemption, after 

which they separated ; Mr. Whitfield becoming the founder of 

~ Cotvtatatie, and Mr. Westley of the ,Arminian, Metho- 
ist. 

** The existence of these two theological parties, both nume- 
rous, and both active and zealous in making proselytes, has pro- 
duced a considerable effect upon the manners of the country, 
and particularly in the lower classes of society. Many regard 
the Methodists of both descriptions as, generally speaking, im- 
moral and dishonest, as wolves in sheeps’ clothing, who have 
done and are doing much to corrupt and to deteriorate the mor- 
als of the inferior orders. And it cannot but happen ina sect 
so numerous that many will be hypocritical, and many immoral. 
And the more severe the profession, and the more zeal and bit- 
terness there is in judgments passed upon others, the more en- 


* George Whitfield was a man of uncommon eloquence and fervour of 
spirit. He preached with great success both in Eugland and America ; 
and many congregations were formed under his inspeetion, and took their 
name from him. But he was a man of great simplicity of mind and art- 
lessness of manners : he had no desire to set himself up as the head of a 
sect, and he framed no system of discipline to distinguish his followers 
from other denominations of christians. The consequence is that the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists are now very much confounded with the regular Inde- 
pendents. There are, however, some shades of difference. The Metho- 
dists do not adopt the rigorous discipline of the independent churches ; and 
they are Jess attached to a learned ministry. On account of these differ- 
ences they are called by some the fourth denomination of dissenters ; and 
in London these have been computed to out number all the other denomi- 
nations taken together. 

** John Wesley was a man of a very strong and comprehensive mind, of 
very insinuating address, and a very mild and engaging speaker. His great 
ambition‘was to be the founder ofa sect ; and to this end be retained in his 
own hands during his life all the property which was collected from his 
followers for ecclesiastical purposes, and the whole discipline of the sect. 
He erected chapels, he educated and ordained win'sters, he appointed 
them their respective stations, and removed them at pleasure; he divi- 
ded the country into circuits, and his disciples into classes, appointing to 
each their proper officers, and superintending the whole himself. In this 
way the original Methodists (for that is the title which, though at first 
applied by way of reproach, they choose to retain,) formed a united and 
well-disciplined body underthe direction of one head. After Mr. Wes- 
ley’s death, the property and the ecclesiastical authority devolved by his 
will upon a large body of ministers nominated by him as trustees, with 
power to supply their own vacancies. This body takes the name of the 
Conference, and acting usually with the policy for which aristocracies 
are celebrated, the sect of Methodists under their direction remains em- 
bodied, annually increasing its numbers and extending its influence, till 
it has at length become a compact and numerous party, of no small 
political consideration and consequence. This fact was abundantly evident 
in the resistance made to Lord Sidmouth’s bill, in which the Wesleyan 
Methodists took a leading part. 
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emies they will create to themselves ; and the more will every 
miscarriage and every fault of the members, and especially the 
prominent members, of the Society, be watched, and blazoned, 
and exaggerated, and imputed to the whole body. But upon 
the whole, much as I differ from the Methodists of both parties 
in their speculative creed, | am decidedly of opinion that they 
have done unspeakable good among the lower orders of socie- 
ty ; and have contributed beyond all calculation to reform and 
regenerate certain descriptions of men to whom no regular mi- 
nister would have extended his notice. I particularly refer to 
the colliers, miners, and others, in various parts of England, 
who from a state of ignorance and barbarism little better than 
that of savages, are now become sober, honest, and industrious ; 
and instead of being the pests and terror of the districts which 
they inhabit, are transformed into regular, peaceable, and use- 
ful members of society. This is a benefit of the noblest kind, 
the praise of which cannot without the greatest injustice be de- 
nied to the Methodists: and it is an honour which they have 
dearly purchased amidst innumerable hardships, injuries, and 
insults ; and often even at the peril of their lives. 

“The society commonly called Quakers, but who choose 
to distinguish themselves by the title of Fxienps, with respect 
to numbers, is supposed to remain nearly stationary, the mem- 
bers not being much animated with a spirit of proselytism. — It 
is to be lamented that this respectable Society has of late de- 
parted in any degree from their original liberality with regard 
to speculative opinions ; and, with a violence bordering upon 
persecution, has disowned some persons of great worth and 
piety, for avowing opinions which a century ago would. proba- 
bly have passed unnoticed, if not even approved. But the me- 
rits of this distinguished and highly useful body of christians 
have far exceeded and amply atoned for their occasional 
failings. Excluded by their principle from fashionable 
luxuries and fashionable diversions, they have devoted 
much of their time and wealth and talents to the purposes 
of philanthropy. To their active and persevering efforts 
the country is in a considerable degree indebted for the 
abolition of the slave-trade ; and to their strenuous exertion 
it has been principally owing, that the establishment of schools 
for the education of the poor was not suffered to sink in its in- 
fant state, under the vehement opposition which it encountered 
from very powerful adversaries. Of late this wise and bene- 
volent Society have directed their attention towards allevia- 
ting the miseries and correcting the morals of those sinks and 
nurseries of every thing that is bad in the human character, the 
common prisons ; and have undertaken the apparently hopeless 
task of reforming the lives of their wretched inhabitants: in 
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which difficult process, however, some enlightened and humane 
individuals have succeeded to a degree which has not only at- 
tracted the notice and the praise of royalty, but which deserves 
and must secure the approbation and applause of every friend 
to virtue, to humanity, and religion. 

‘In the course of the last fifty years, in direct opposition to 
the full tide of religious prejudice, and amidst the clamours of 
hosts of adversaries, the true Unitarian doctrine, under the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, has lifted up its head and made 
its way in a manner, and with a rapidity, which its most san- 
guine advocates would not have ventured to anticipate. Half 
a century ago it was scarcely known: or if upon any occasion 
mentioned, it created a universal thrill of horror. Here indeed 
a Newton or a Haynes, and fhere a Lardner, a Cardale, or a 
Fleming ; a profound and inquiring philosopher on one side, or 
a learned, impartial, and judicious divine on the other,—might 
be seen, who to his intimate friends would venture to disclose 
the portentous and dangerous secret, that in his estimation pure 
Unitarianism was the doctrine of the gospel, and the genuine 
belief of the primitive church. But such disclosures were 
commonly received with surprise and coldness; and were se- 
cretly attributed to that pride of learning, that love of novelty, 
and that fondness for speculation, which so often mislead the- 
judgment of the philosopher and the scholar, and which give 
him a distaste to the doctrines of the gospel, and reconcile his 
mind to the grossest perversion of the plain language of scrip- 
ture. But, generally speaking, the truth was seldom divulged, 
and the light which had been kindled was concealed. Indeed, 
it was not very safe to make it known; and-few had the har- 
dihood to encounter the general hatred of mankind. 

‘The destined period at last arrived. A man was found 
who possessed the patience, the learning, and the impartiality 
which were requisile for the detection of error and the discove- 
ry of truth ; the honesty and courage to avow it; the firmness 
and fortitude to sacrifice his worldly interests and his dazzling 
prospects at the shrine of conscience ; and by a manly profes- 
sion of his principles, and the public dedication of his labours 
to the promulgation of christian truth, to rouse the attention of 
mankind.—This man was Theophilus Lindsey :——who, after he 
had honourably resigned all his preferments and prospects in 
the church, was directed by Providence to this great metropo- 
lis, where he unexpectedly found many friends, who revered 
his magnanimity, and embraced his principles; and who in a 
short time enabled him to build this chapel in which we are now 
assembled. By ‘degrees the public attention was turned to the 
subject. First one, and then another discovered the light of 
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truth, and avowed their convictions. The number gradually 
increased. The alarm subsided. . Societies, one after another, 
were instituted for the diffusion of religious knowledge. Con- 
gregations adopted Unitarian principles ; and were superinten- 
ded by learned, pious, and laborious ministers, who, discarding 
antiquated and obsolete formulavies of faith, bestowed the most 
meritorious and indefatigable pains in instructing the rising gene- 
ration in the purity of revealed truth. 

“ Thirty years ago, when I first had the happiness to dis- 
cern its evidence, there were only two or three congregations 
in the kingdom, and here and there an individual besides, 
who acknowledged itstruth. Whereas, there is now hardly a 
considerable town in England where there is not a flourishing 
society of Unitarian christians, and hardly a village in which 
there is not some individual, who, being himself instructed in 
the truth, does not’ feel a generous desire to impart know- 
ledge and happiness to bis neighbours.” 


Oo 


MEANS OF PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY. 


We live ata time, when the obligation of extending Chris- 
tianity is more felt than in many past ages. There is much 
stir, motion, and zeal around us in this good cause. Even those, 
who seem not to be burdened by an excess of piety themselves, 
are in earnest to give it to others. The activity of multitudes 
is taking strongly this direction ; and as men are naturally rest- 
less, and want room for action, and will do mischief rather than 
do nothing, a philanthropist will rejoice that this new channel 
is opened for carrying off the superabundant energies of multi- 
tudes, even if no other good should result from it. 

We bope however much other good. “We trust, that whilst 
many inferior motives and many fanatical impulses are giving 
birth and action to large bodies in christendom ; whilst the love 
of sway in some, and the love of congregating in others, and the 
- passion for doing something great and ata distance in all, are 
rearing mighty institutions among us; still many sincere cbris- 
tians are governed in these concerns by a supreme desire of 
spreading christianity. They have found the gospel an infi- 
nite good, and would communicate it to their fellow-beings. 
They have drunk from the fountain of life, and would send forth 
the stream to gladden every wilderness and solitary place, and 
to assuage the thirst of every anxious and afflicted mind. They~ 
turn with continual pleasure to the prophetic passages of scrip- 
ture, and, interpreting them by their wishes, hope a speedy 
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change in the moral state of the world, and are impatient to bear 
a part in this stupendous renovation. That they are doing 
good we doubt not, though perhaps not in the way which they 
imagine or would prefer. The immediate and general success 
of their attempts would perhaps be ultimately injsrious to 
christianity. They are sending out, together with God’s word, 
corrupt interpretations of some parts of it, which considerably 
neutralize its saving power, and occasionally make it a positive 
injury. They are perhaps to do good, not by success, so much 
as by failure. Almost all great enterprises are accomplished 
gradually, and by methods which have been learnt from many 
unsuccessful trials, from a slow accumulation of experience. 
The first labourers often do little more than teach those who 
come after them whai to avoid, and how to labour more effectu- 
ally thanthemselves. But be the issue what it may, sincere 
Christians who embark in this good work, not from party spirit 
and self-conceit, as if they and their sect were depositories of 
all truth and virtue, but from unaffected philanthropy and at- 
tachment to Jesus Christ, will have theirreward. Evena de- 
gree of extravagance in such a cause may be forgiven. Men 
are willing that the imagination should be kindled on other sub- 
jects; that the judgment should sometimes slumber, and leave 
the affections to feed on hopes brighter than reality ; that pat- 
riotism, and philanthropy and the domestic affections should 
sometimes break out in chivalrous enterprizes, and should seek 
their ends by means on which the reason may look coldly. Why 
then shall we frown on every deviation from the strictest judi- 
ciousness in a concern which appeals so strongly to the beart 
as the extension of christianity 2? Men may be too rational as 
well as too fervent; and the man, whose pious wish of the spee- 
dy conversion of the world rises into’a strong anticipation of 
the event, and who, taking his measure of duty from the primi- 
tive disciples, covets sacrifices in so good a cause, is an in- 
comparably nobler spirit than he, who, believing that the moral 
condition of the world is as invariable as the laws of material 
nature, and seeking pretexts for sloth in a heart-chilling philo- 
sophy, has no concern for the multitudes who are sitting in 
darkness, and does nothing to spread the religion which he be- 
lieves to have come from heaven. 

There is one danger however, at a period like the present, 
when we are aiming to send christianity to a distance, which de- 
mands attention. It is the danger of neglecting the best me- 
thods of propagating christianity, of overlooking much plainer 
obligations than that of converting heathens, of forgetting the 
’ claims of our religion at home and by our fire sides. It happens, 
that on this as on almost every subject, our most important du- 
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ties are quiet, retired, noiseless, attracting little notice, and ad- 
ministering little powerful excitement to the imagination. The 
surest efforts for extending christianity are those which few ob- 
serve, which are recorded in no magazine, blazoned at no anni- 
versaries, immortalized by no eloquence. Such efforts, being 
enjoined only by conscience and God, and requiring steady, 
patient, unwearied toil, we are apt to overlook, and perbaps 
never more so, than when the times furnish a popular substitute 
for them, and when we can discharge our consciences by labours, 
which, demanding little self-denial, are yet talked of as the high- 
est exploits of christian charity. Hence it is, that when most 
is said of labours to propagate christianity, the least may be re- 
ally and effectually done. We hear a torrent roaring, and im- 
agine that the fields are plentifully watered, when the torrent 
owes its violence to a ruinous concentration of streams, which 
before moved quietly in a thousand little channels, moistening 
the hidden roots, and publishing their course not to the ear, but 
to the eye, by the refreshing verdure which grew up around 
them. It is proper then, when new methods are struck out for 
sending christianity abroad, to remind men often of the old 
fashioned methods of promoting it, to insist on the superiority 
of the means, which are in almost every man’s reach, which 
require no extensive associations, and which do not sub- 
ject us to the temptations of exaggerated praise. We do not 
mean that any exertion, which promises to extend our religion 
in any tolerable state of purity is to be declined. But the first 
rank is to be given to the efforts which God has made-the plain 
duties of men in all ranks and conditions of life. Two of these 
methods will be briefly mentioned. 

First. Every individual should feel, that whilst his influence 
over other men’s hearts and character is very bounded, 
his power over his own heart is great and constant, and that 
his zeal for extending christianity is to appear chiefly in extend- 
ing it throagh his own mind and life. Let him remember that 
he as truly enlarges Gud’s kingdom by invigorating his own 
moral and religious principles, as by communicating them to 
others. Our first concern is at home ; our chief work is in our 
own breasts. It is idle to talk of our anxiety for other men’s 
souls, if we neglect our own. Without personal virtue and re- 
ligion, we cannot, even if we would, do much for the cause of 
Christ. It is only by purifying our own conceptions of God 
and duty, that we can give clear and useful views to others. We 
must first feel the power of ‘religion, or we cannot recommend 


it with an unaffected and prevalent zeal. Would we then pro- - 
mote pure christianity ? Let us see that it be planted and takeroot , 


in our own minds, and that no busy concern for others take us 
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from the labour of self-inspection, and the retired and silent 
offices of piety. 
The second method is intimately connected with the first. 
It isexample. This is a means within the reach of all. Be 
our stafionin life what it may, it has duties, in performing 
which faithfully, we give important aid to the cause of morali- 
ty and piety. The efficacy of this means of advancing chris- 
tianity cannot be easily calculated. Example bas an insinuat- 
ing power, transforming the observer without noise, attracting 
him without the appearance of effort.. A truly christian life is 
better than large contributions of wealth for the propagation of 
christianity. ‘The most prominent instruction of Jesus on this 
oint is, that we must Jet men “ see our good works,”’ if we 
would lead them to “ glorify our Father in heaven.”?’ Let men 
see in us, that religion is something real, something more than 
high sounding and empty words, a restraint from sin, a bui- 
wark against temptation, a spring of upright and useful action ; 
let them see it, not an idle form, nor a transient feeling, but our 
companion through life, infusing its purity into our common 
ursuits, following us to our homes, setting a guard round our 
Integrity in the resorts of business, sweetening our tempers in 
seasons of provocation, and disposing us habitually to sympathy 
with others, and to patience and cheerfulness under our own 
afflictions, to candid judgment, and to sacrifices for others good ; 
and we may hope that our light will not shine uselessly, that 
some slumbering conscience will be roused by this testimony to 
the excellence and practicableness of religion, that some worldly 
“pegs of christianity will learn his obligations and blush for 
is criminal inconsistency, and that some, in whom the common 
arguments for our religion may have failed to work a full belief, 
will be brought to the knowledge of ihe truth by this plain prac- 
tical proof of the heavenly nature of christianity. Every man is 
surrounded with beings, who are moulded more or less by the 
principles of sympathy and imitation ; and this social part of 
our nature he is bound to press into the service of christianity. 
It will not be supposed from these remarks on the duty of 
aiding christianity by our example, that religion is to be worn 
ostentatiously,-and that the christian is studiously to exhibit 
himself and his good works for imitation. That same book 
which enjoins us to be patterns, tells us to avoid parade, and 
even to prefer entire secresy in our charities and our prayers. 
Nothing destroys the weight of example so much as labour to 
make it striking and observed. Goodness, to be interesting, must, 
be humble, modest, unassuming, not fond of show, not waiting 
for great and conspicuous occasions, but disclosing itself with- 
out Jabour, and without design, in pious and benevolent offices, 
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so simple, so minute, so steady, so habitual, that they will car- 
ry a conviction of the singleness and purity of the heart from 
which they proceed... Such goodness is never lost. The very 
humility in which it would wrap itself lends it new attraction 
and glory, just as the lights of heaven often change into their 
own splendour the cloud which threatened to obscure them. 

A pure example, which is found to be more consistent in pro- 
portion as it is more known, is the best method of preaching 
and extending christianity. Without it, zeal for converting 
men brings reproach on the cause. A bad man, or a man of on- 
ly ordinary goodness, who puts himself forward in this work, 
throws a suspiciousness over the efforts of better men, and 
thus the world come to set down all labour for spreading 
christianity as mere pretence. Let not him who will not sub- 
mit to the toil of making himself better, become a reformer at 
home or abroad. Let not him who is known to be mean, or dis- 
honest or intriguing, or censorious, or unkind in bis neigh- 
bourhood, talk of his concern for other men’s souls. His life 
is an injury to religion, which his contributions, of zeal or even 
of wealth cannot repair, and its injuriousness is aggravated by 
these very attempis to expiate its guilt, to reconcile him to 
himself. 

It is well known, that the greatest obstruction to christianity 
in heathen countries is, the palpable and undeniable depravity 
of christian nations. They abhor our religion, because we are 
such unhappy specimens of it. They are unable to read our 
books, but they can read our lives, and what wonder, if they 
reject with scorn a system under which the vices seem to have 
flourished so luxuriantly. The Indian of both hemispheres has 
reason to set down the christian as little better than himself. He 
associates with the name perfidy, fraud, rapacity, and slaughter. 
Can we wonder that he is unwilling to receive a religion from the 
hand, which has chained or robbed him? ‘Thusbad example is 
the great obstruction to christianity, abroad as well as at home ; 
and perhaps little good is to be done abroad, until we become bet- 
ter at home, until real christians understand and practice their re- 
ligion more thoroughly,and by theirexample and influence spread 
it among their neighbours and through their country, so that 
the aspect of christian nations will be less shocking and repal- 
sive to the Jew, Mahometan, and Pagan. Our first labour 
should be upon ourselves ; and indeed if our religion be incapa- 
ble of bearing more fruit among ourselves, it hardly seems to de- 
serve a very burning zeal for its propagation. The question is an 
important one; would much be gained to heathen countries, were 
we to make them precisely what nations called Christian now 
are? That the change would be beneficial, we grant ; but how ma- 
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ny dark stains would remain on their characters. They would 
continue to fight and shed blood as they now do, to resent inju- 
ries hotly, ta worship present gain and distinction, and to pursue 
the common business of life on the principles of undisguised sel- 
fishness, and they would learn one lesson of iniquity which they 
have not yet acquired, and that is, to condemn and revile their 
brethren, who should happen to view the most perplexed points 
of theology differently from themselves. ‘The truth is, Chris- 
tian nations want a genuine reformation, one worthy of the name. 
They need to have their zeal directed, not so much to the 
spreading of the gospel abroad, as to the application of its plain 
sage to their daily business, to the education of their chil- 

ren, to the treatment of their domestics and depen iants, and 
to their social and religious intercourse. They need fo under- 
stand, that a man’s piety is to be estimated not so much by his 
professions or direct religious exercises, as by a conscientious 
surrender of his will, passions, worldly interests, and prejudi- 
ces tothe acknowledged duties of christianity, and especially 
by a philanthropy resembling in its great features of mildness, 
activity and endurance, that of Jesus Christ. They need to 
give up their severe inquisition into their neighbour’s opinions, 
and to begin in earnest to seek for themselves, and to communi- 
cate to others a nobler standard of temper and practice,than they 
have yet derived from the scriptures. Ina word, they need to 
learn the real value and design of christianity by the only 
thorough and effectual process ; that is, by drinking deeply in- 
to its spirit of love to God and man. _If, in this age of socie- 
ties, we should think it wise to recommend another institution 
for the propagation of christianity, it would be one, the mem- 
bers of which should be pledged to assist and animate one ano- 
ther in following strictly all the precepts of Christ, in living ac- 
cording to the sermon on the mount, and we should lope more 
service to religion from such an association, could men be found 
to enter it honestly, than from almost any other, which is re- 
ceiving the patronage of the christian world. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


GROTIUS. 


(Tae following eloquent character of Grotius is from ‘ A 
Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations ; in- 
troductory to a course of lectures on that science,’ by Sir 
James Mackintosh published in the year 1800. It is connect- 
ed with a criticism of his works on the laws of war and peace. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that the theological writings of 
Grotius, particularly his commentaries, still retain a high degree 
of value. ] 

‘So great is the uncertainty of posthumous reputation, and 
so liable is the fame of even the greatest men to be obscured by 
those new fashions of thinking and writing, which succeed each 
other so rapidly among polished i ihe that Grotius, who fill- 
ed so large a space in the eye of his contemporaries, is now 
perhaps known to some of my readers only by name. Yet if 
we fully estimate both his endowments and his virtues, we may 
justly consider him as one of the most memorable men who have 
done Louour to modern times. He combined the discharge of 
the most important duties of active and public life with the at- 
tainment of that exact and various learning which is gene- 
rally the portion only of the recluse student. He was distin- 
guished as an advocate and a magistrate, and he composed the 
most valuable works of the law of his own country ; lie was al- 
most equally celebrated as an historian, an orator, a poet, anda 
divine ; a disinterested statesman, a philosophical lawyer, a pa- 
triot who united moderation with firmness, and a theologian, who 
was taught candour by his learning. With singular merit and 
singular felicity he preserved a life so blameless, that in times 
of the most furious civil and religious faction, the sagacity of 
fierce and acute adversaries was vainly exerted to discover ‘a 
stain upon his character. It was his fate tobe exposed to the 
severest tests of human virtue ; but such was the happy tempe- 
rature of his mind, that he was too firm to be subdued by ad- 
versity, and too mild and honest to be provoked to violence by 
injustice. Amidst all the hard trials and galling vexations of a 
turbulent political life, he never once deserted his friends when 
they were unfortunate, nor insulted his enemies when they were 
weak. Unmerited exile did not damp his patriotism ; the bit- 
terness of controversy did not extinguish his charity. He was 


just, even to his persecutors, and faithful to his ungrateful coun 


try.” 
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LE COURAYER. 


[The following is an extract from one of the works of the ce- 
Jebrated Dr. Courayer ; who though born a Roman Catholic, 
and distinguished by genius and learning, that would bave se- 
cured him valuable ecclesiastical preferment, was led in the 
course of his inquiries to opinions contrary to the church of 
Rome, and took refuge in England from the obloquy and perse- 
cution, which he found to be the consequence of his dissent. 
There he found distinguished patrons and friends; was bighly 
esteemed for his virtues and talents, and particularly by bis in- 
structive, entertaining, and inoffensive manner of conversation, 
obtained a cordial welcome in the houses of some of the first 
families of the kingdom. He was honoured with the friendship 
of Queen Caroline, who bestowed upon him a liberal pension. 
Though he never formally renounced the communion of the 
church of Rome, yet he disapproved of many of its opinions 
and superstitions. He died in Oct. 1776, at the advanced age 
of 95; and towards the close of his life he wrote and subscrib- 
ed with his own hand “A declaration of his last sentiments on 
the different doctrines of religion ;” which from a writer of such 
celebrity and on a subject so important bas excited the curiosi- 
__ ty of the learned, and will be found interesting to every serious 
inquirer in religion. As the work is rare in this country, we 
shall, as we have opportunity, present some extracts. } 

“On the point of appearing before God, both to fulfil the du- 
ty of sincerity, and to furnish all, into whose hands this writing 
may fall, with a testimony, which every person living owes to 
truth; urged moreover by my conscience to declare my 
thoughts on the doctrines of christianity, and the differences, 
which divide christian societies, | proceed to do it with that 
simplicity, which becomes integrity in the near view of death. 

** 1.1 firmly believe, that there isa God. Atheism appears 
to me a sentiment as pernicious as it is unreasonable. Equally 
contrary to the light of nature, the purity of manners, and the 
good of society. It is the interest of the whole world to pro- 
scribe a doctrine founded only on blindness and corruption. It 
is making too bad a use of liberty and reason to employ them 
both in declaring a truth, which all nature announces, against 
which the heart struggles in vain, to abandon itself to its pas- 
sions with less scruple and remorse. 

**] believe not only that there isa God, but moreover that 
there is but One: and while I ascribe to God the glory of all 
good, I believe I can have recourse only to the will of man, 
for the discovery of the origin of moral evil. 

“ The more I have studied the gospel, the more worthy it 
has appeared to me of approbation, and the more worthy of be- 
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ing adhered to. Nothing is so pure, as the worship it propos- 
es; nothing so exact as the rules it prescribes ; nothing so holy 
as the life it enjoins; nothing so noble as the recompense it 
leads us to hope for ; nothing is so proper torender men and 
societies happy, since by subduing our passions to reason and 
religion, it takes away the source of our miseries by taking 
away the source of our disorders. It supposes all natural truths 
and destroys none. It reforms all vices, and conducts to the 
practice of all virtues. It re-establisbes in the minds of men 
those ideas of justice, of charity, of temperance, of modesty, 
and of piety, which the author of nature bad formed in us, and 
which sin had destroyed. Nothing is so true, as that which 
is said by St. Paul, that Jesus Christ hath made all things new ; 
and by a kind of second creation hath rendered us again capa- 
ble of righteousness and true holiness. The gospel is a vew 
mission, in which religion is no more confined within the limits 
of a people, or a province ; and in which all men, having the 
same Creator, are recalled without distinction to the same laws 
and to the same hopes. [It is a new worship, in which we are 
taught that there is no other, which is agreeable to Him, but 
that which is in spirit and in truth. It is a new morality, which 
does not cenfine itself to the repressing those outward actions, 
which are sinful, but teaches us to dry up the sources of evil 
actions in condemning even evil thoughts and desires. It ope- 
rates upon us by new hopes and new fears; and it is no more 
the expectation of temporal good or the fear of temporal evil, by 
which we are excited to practise virtue and to avoid vice. What- 
ever is confined to the present life only appears unworthy of us : 
aad man, better instructed in the grandeur of his origin and of 
his end, cherishes no thoughts but those which relate to 
eternity, for which he perceives that his soul was destined.” 


MARY MAGDALENE. 


{As some inquiry has lately been made with respect to the 
person and character of Mary Magdalene, who is mentioned in 
the gospels as one of the earliest disciples of our Lord, it may 
be useful to adduce a few extracts from a letter, written by the 
candid and learned Dr. Lardner to Jonas Hanway, Esq. in 
1758, the object of which was to redeem her memory from a 
commen but most injurious imputation, and to assign the rea- 
sons, why houses for the reception of penitent women, who had 
been disorderly in their lives, should not, as was then proposed 
by that zealous philanthropist, be called Magdalen houses. 
We give only an abstract of the whole, which may be read with 
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profit both for the~ particular object, for which it was written, 
and for the scriptural knowledge it exhibits. ] 

‘*There has been much discourse about erecting a house 
for the reception of penitent women, who have been disorderly 
in their lives: and it has been proposed by some, that they 
should be called Magialen houses. But as that denomination 
is disliked by others, besides myself, 1 have taken the liberty 
to address you upon the subject.” 

I presume, it may be owing to a supposition, that the fine 
story, recorded in the seventh chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel of 
the gracious reception, our Lord gave to a woman, there called 
a sinner, relates to Mary Magdalene: and this bas been a 
common opinion. Nevertheless | cannot think, that she is the 
person there meant. 

‘One reason here offers from the history itself, at verse 
27.,; where she is said to be a woman in the city, in which our 
Lord then was: which according to most harmonizers of the 
gospel was either Capernaum or Nain ; whereas there can be no 
reason to believe, that Mary Magdalene resided at either of 
those places. Says Dr. Macknight, “ she is called the Magdalene 
or Magdalite, probably from Magdala, the place of her nativity, 
a town situated somewhere beside the lake.”’ 

A passage at the beginning of St. Luke’s gospel deserves par- 
ticular attention: which therefore shall be here recited. ‘And 
it came to pass afterwards, that he went throughout every city 
and village, preaching and shewing the glad tidings of the king- 
dom of God. And the twelve were with him, and certain wo- 
men, which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities ; 
Mary, called Magdalene, out of whom went seven devils, and 
Joanna,wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and many others which 
ministered to him of their substance.’’ Luke viii, 1—3. 

This text affords many reasons for thinking, that Mary Mag- 
dalene is not the woman intended in the preceding chapter. - In 
the first place, it hence appears, that Mary Magdalene was a 
woman of quality ; but it is very uncommon for such to deserve 
the character, given ch. vii. 37. ‘a woman in the city, which 
was a sinner.’ Dr. Macknight argues to the like purpose. 
“ Mary Magdalene seems rather to have been a woman of high 
station and opulent fortune, being mentioned by Si. Luke, even 
before Joanna, the wife of so great a man as Herod’s steward ; 
and when the other evangelists have occasion to menfion our 
Lord’s female followers, they commonly assign the first place to 
Mary Magdalene. ' 

Grotius speaks to the like purpose, and also thinks, that it 
was at her expense chiefly, that the spices were prepared for 
embalming the body of Jeaus. To which I would add, that the 
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precedence, just taken notice of, may have been partly owing 
to her age. 

Secondly, in the text we are considering, Mary Magdalene 
is mentioned with other women, who had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities. And of her it is said, “out of whom went 
seven devils.’”” She was therefore one of those, who are some- 
times called demoniacs, and had beén possessed, as we gene- 
rally say, by evil spirits. Now though we cannot with cer- 
tainty conclude what was her particular affection, whether a 
distempered frame of mind, or epilepsy, or something else, it 
appears fo me very evident, that some natural, not moral dis- 
temper is intended. 

hirdly, Inthis text Mary Magdalene is mentioned with di- 
vers other honourable women, who attended our Lord in his 
journies, and who ministered to him of their substance. But it 
may be justly questioned, whether our Lord would have al-- 
lowed of that, if Mary’s conduct had been disreputable in the 
former part of her life. For though he received such an one as 
a penitent, and assured her of the forgiveness of her sins, it 
would not be easily reconciled with the rules of prudence to 
admit such a person to a stated attendance. This argument has 
affected the minds of many learned men. 

Nor can it be imagined, that any women of distinction and 
good credit, would admit into their company one, who had been 
under the reproach of a disorderly life. By St. Matthew they 
are mentionedthus. ‘ Many women were there, beholding afar 
off, which followed Jesus from Galiiee, ministering unto him; 
among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
James and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s children. See 
also Mark xv. 40. 7. Luke xxiv. 10. John xix. 25. All these 
must bave been women of an unblemished character, and so far 
was there from being any exception to Mary Magdalene, that 
she is several times mentioned as the most honourable, and 
placed first of all. . 

Jerom says, “They provided, for our Lord’s accommoda~ 
tion in his food and garments; and possibly Mary Magdalene 
is mentioned the first, because she presided in the direction of 
the affairs, which were under their care. , 

When they accompanied our Lord in any of his journies, 
they may have followed at a distance, and in a separate band. 
And, as may be well supposed, they had some female servants 
of their own. But the woman called a sinner, was absolutely 
excluded from having any part in that company. When she came 
into the room, where our Lord was, and gave proofs of repen- 
tance, he graciously and openly received her as a penitent. 
“‘ He said unto her,”’ thy sins, which are many, are forgiven ; 
New Series—vol. I. 27 
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‘‘ go in peace.” And in all this, our Lord acted agreeably to his 
great design, which was to bring sinful men to repentance ; and 
he faithfully discharged the important commission, that had 
been given him, which was “to seek and to save, that which 
was lost,”’ 

But it cannot be reasonably supposed, that he would admit 
such a person, as he did Mary Magdalene, into the number of 
his stated attendants. And I believe, that they, who atten- 
tively observe our Lord’s history, as recorded in the gospels, 
may perceive his life to have been an example of admirable 
wisdom and prudence, as well as of the strictest virtue, and the 
most generous goodness and compassion. 

Let us now sum up the evidence, so far as we have gone. 
——Mary of Magdala was a woman of distinction, and very easy 
in her worldly circumstances. For a while, she had labored 
under some bodily indisposition, which our Lord miraculously 
healed ; for which benefit she was ever after very thankful. So 
far as we know, her conduct was always very regular and free 
from censure; and we may reasonably believe, that after ber 
acquaintance with our Saviour it was edifying and exemplary— 
I conceive of her as a woman of fine understanding and known 
virtue and discretion, with a dignity of behaviour, becoming her 
age, her wisdom, and high station. She followed our Lord as 
her Master and benefactor; she shewed him great respect in 
his life, at his death, and after it; and as appears from three of 
the evangelists, she was one of those, to whom he first showed 
himself after his. resurrection.” 

Dr. Lardner then proceeds to some more particular evidence 
to the same effect, supported by the opinions of several other 
learned theologians, and concludes as follows. 

‘“¢ After this long argument and so many good authorities, I 
may leave you to consider, whether they have not some good 
reason for their judgment, who dislike the denomination or in- 
scription, taken notice of .at the beginning of this letier 4 
Magdalen house for penitent women.” 

‘“‘ Jt appears to me a great abuse of the name of a truly hon- 
ourable, and I think, truly excellent woman. If Mary’s shame 
had been manifest, and upon record, she could not have been 
worse. stigmatized; whereas the disadvantageous opinion con- 
cerning the former part of her life is founded only in an uncer- 
tain and conjectural deduction. And if the notion that she was 
the woman in Luke seventh, be no more than a vulgar error, it 
ought to be abandoned by wise men, and not propagated and 
perpetuated.” 
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Tae following verses have been republished in our country; but we be- 
lieve will be new to many of our readers. They breathe throughout @ 


. \ 


strain of sentiment, wild, melancholy and solemn, the interest of which 
is heightened by the circumstances mentioned respecting their author. 
The versification too is peculiar, and adds to the general effect. 


From the West of England Journal. 
LINES WRITTEN IN A CHURCH YARD. 


BY A SCHOOL BOY-——SINCE DECEASED. 


‘* It is good for us to be here ; if thou wilt, let us make three Tabernacles, 
one for thee,and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” matt, xvi, 14. 


Mernarnks, it is good to be here : 

If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom ? 

Nor Elias nor Moses appear ; 

Bat the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom; 
‘The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to ambition ? ah no! 

Affrighted he shrinketh away ; 

For see they would pin him below 

In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 

To the meanest of reptiles, a peer and a prey. P 


To beauty ? ah no! she forgets 

The charms which she wielded before ; 

Nor knows the foul worm, that he frets 

The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore, 


Shall we build to the purple of pride ; 

The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas! they are all laid aside ; 

And here’s neither dress nor adornment allow’d, 

But the long winding sheet, and the fringe of the shroud! 


To riches? alas ! tis in vain, 

Who hid in their turns have been hid; 

The treasures are squandered again ; 

Bat here in the grave are all metals forbid, 

But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin lid. - 


To the pleasures which mirth can afford, 
To the revel, the laugh, and the jeer ? 
Ah! here is a plentiful board ! 

But the guests are all mute at the pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 
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Shall we build to affection and love ? 

Ah no! they have wither’d and died, 

Or fled with the spirit above : 

Friends, brothers and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto sorrow ? the dead cannot grieve, 

Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve ! 

Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope. love nor fear, 
Peace, peace, is the watch word, the only one here. 


Unto death, to whom monarchs must bow ” 

Ah no! for his empire is known, 

And here there are trophies enow, 

Beneath the cold dead ! and around the dark stone ; 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


Then the first unto Hope we will build ; 

And look for the sleepers around us to rise! 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfill’d; 

And the third to the lamb of the great sacrifice, 

Who bequeath’d us them both when he rose to the skies. 
HERBERT. 
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ARTICLE Vili. 


1. Discourses on the Christian Revelation viewed in con- 
nexion with the modern astronomy, together with six ser- 
mons embracing the last occasioned by the death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. By Rev. Tuomas Cuat- 
merRS, D. D. minister of the Tron church Glasgow. Ando- 
ver: Published by Mark Newman. Flagg and Gould 
printers. 1818. 

2. Sermons preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow. By 
Tomas Cuaimens, D.D. Glasgow printed. New York, 
reprinted by Kirk and Mercein. 1819. 


Dkr. Chalmers was first made known tothe public by an ar- 
ticle entitled “Christianity,” which was originally published 
in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. This bas been very gene- 
rally, and on many accounts, deservedly admired. He has 
since given to the world a series of Discourses on the Chris- 
tian Revelation, viewed in connexion with the medern astrono- 
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wy, and various other sermons and addresses of a miscellaneous 
character,which were principally delivered in the Tron church, 
Giasgow. It is our present intention to make some remarks on 
these latter productions, especially on the astronomical Dis- 
courses. There are two considerations which induce us to un- 
dertake this notice. From the extent of the universe, as made 
known tous by modern science, an objection bas been derived, 
which is supposed to bear upon the truth of Christianity. This 
Dr. Chalmers has undertaken to answer, and we think unsuc- 
cessfully. But as we believe, the whole force of the objec- 
tion is directed against false notions of christianity; we wish 
to explain our own opinions upon this subject. But be- 
side this, the Discourses of Dr. C., both those in which this 
objection is discussed, and his other sermons, have gained a 
popularity, which is so very extraordinary, that we cannot help 
thinking it worth while to analyze their composition. 

Our first concern is with the objection and. the answer.to. it. 
Dr. C. speaks of it as occurring chiefly in conversation, and ag 
not occupying a prominent place in treatises of infidelity, It 
is however stated, by the author of the “ Age of Reason” in 
his strong coarse manner, and has been elaborately, in a man- 
ner conformed to his views of Christianity, answered by An- 
drew Fuller in the ‘ Gospel its own Witness.” It consists 
properly of two parts. First it is alleged, that in the Mosaic 
account of the creation, there is so ‘ worked up” a belief 
that the world in which we dwell is the whole of the habi- 
table creation, that to believe otherwise, that is, that there 
are innumerable worlds, renders the christian system of 
faith ‘‘ at once little and ridiculous.’’ The objection. that the 
account of Moses supposes the existence of no other habitable 
world than our own, which is notnoticed by Dr. C., if it 
have any force, goes to prove that Moses was not inspired as a 
historian. But it seems to us to be altogether frivolous. For 
what is the basis of this objection of the unbeliever? It rests 
entirely on the supposition, that God, provided he intended to 
give to the Jews such a dispensation as is asserted to have been 
given would at the same time have conveyed some intimations 
at Jeast, of the extent of the universe. But is this a fair or a 
rational supposition ? Is it not altogether gratuitous? Shall the 
unbeliever presume to decide what God ought to have commu- 
nicated? Should we expect to find in this early message from 
heaven, any thing but what it was the especial object of that 
message to communicate? What then was the object of this 
communication ? It was to instruct a particular nation, daring 
the infancy of the world, in the existence, unity, and perfections 
of the Deity, to banish idolatry, and to. prepare the way for , 
the complete revelation which was made by the Son of God. 
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This was the scope of the Mosaic dispensation, and all this was 
fully and completely effected. [s it not then irrational to ex- 
pect to find in such a communication, the resulis of modern 
science anticipated, which results had not the slightest connex- 
ion with the express object of that communication? Now the 
antecedent probability that God would have instructed the 
Jews in the discoveries of modern science, which from their 
nature require no revelation at all, at the same time that he 
made a communication to them on a subject entirely different,— 
this antecedent probability is the precise measure of the force 
of the objection under consideration. 

But this objection of the unbeliever seems to us untenable 
in another view of the subject. The revelations of God to man, 
it is reasonable to suppose,—it is indeed impossible te be- 
lieve otherwise,—will not only be adapted to the objects for 
which they are intended, but also they will be adapted to 
the circumstances, to the degree of understanding and informa- 
tion of the recipients. What then was the intellectual and mo- 
ral condition of the Jews? They were a peuple not yet re- 
deemed from a state of the grossest ignorance, requiring grand 
and striking miracles to awaken them from intellectual torpor, 
and continual displays of divine power to keep alive in their 
minds the most obvious truths. It was tosuch a people, that 
the unbeliever demands, that a sublime system of astronomy, 
perfected as it has been, by modern philosophy, should have 
been given ;—that is, a communication should have been made 
to them, which, from the nature of the case, they could not have 
understood. But why is the objection limited to the fact, that 
the extent of the material world was not revealed in the earli- 
est times? A parity of reasoning would lead him to demand 
that all the discoveries of modern science should have been 
included in the Mosaic dispensation, and in fact that it should 
contain in embryo the discoveries of all future times ;— 


‘* Who asks and reasons thus, will scarce believe 
God gives enough, while he has more to give.”’ 


But we proceed toconsider the second part of the objec- 
tion against christianity, derived from the extent of the uni- 
verse. This regards the redemption of the world. Without 
following the course which Dr. C. has pursued, or adverting to 
numerous topics which might as well be introduced in a series 
of discourses on any other subject, we quote the unbeliev- 
er’s argument as stated by him, where we first find it. 


‘In the astronomical objection which infidelity has proposed against the 
truth of the ehristian revelation, there is first an assertion, and then an 
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argument. The assertion is, that Christianity is set up for the exclusive 
benefit of our minute and solitary world, The argument is, that God would 
not lavish Such a quantity of attention on so insignificant a field.’’ p.. 44. 


What is meant by quantity of attention is indicated on p. 56. 
Andover edition. 


** Such a humble portion of the universe as ours, could never have been 
the object of such high and distinguishing attentions as Christianity has 
assigned to it. God would not have manifested himself in the flesh for ihe - 
salvation of su paltry a world. The monarch of a whole continent would 
never move from his capital, and lay aside the splendourof royalty ; and sub- 
ject himself for months, or for years, to perils, and poverty, and persecution ; 
and take up his abode in some small islet of his dominions, which, though 
swallowed by an earthquake, could not be missed amid the glories of se 
wide an empire ; and aj! this to regain the lost affections of a few families 
upon its surface. And neither would the eternal Son of God—he who is re- 
vealed tous as having wade all words, and as holding an empire, amid the 
splendours of which the globe that we inherit, is shaded in insignificance ; 
neither would he strip himself of the glory be had with the Father before 
the world was, and light ca this lower scene, for the purpose imputed te 
him in the New Testament. lmpossible, that the concerns of this puny 
ball, which floats its little round ainong an infinity of larger worlds, should 
be of such inighty account in the plans of the Eternal, or should have given 
birth in heaven to so wonderful a movement, as the Son of God putting on 
the form of our degraded species, and sojourning among us, and sharing in 
all our infirmities, and crowning the whole scene of humiliation, by the 
disgrace and agonies. of acruel martyrdom.” _ pp. 56, 57. 


lu the following very characteristic passage similar thoughts 
occur. 


“In like maner did the King eternal, immortal, and invisible, surround- 
ed as he is with the splendours of a wide and everlasting monarchy, turn him 
to our humble habitation ; and the footsteps of God manifest in the flesh, have 
been on the narrow spot of ground we occupy ; and small though our mansion 
be, amid the orbs and the systems of immensity, hither the King of glory 
bent his mysterious way, and entered the tabernacle of men, and in the dis- 
guise of a servant did he sojourn for years under the roof whith. canopies our 
obscure and solitary world. Yes, it is but a twinkling atom in the peo- 
pled infinity of worlds that are around it-—but look to the moral grandeur 
of the transaction, and not to the material extent of the field upon whick 
it was executed—and from the retirement of our dwelling-place, there may 
issue forth such a display of the Godbead, as +will circulate the glories of 
his name amongall his worshippers. Here sia entered. Here was the 
kind and universal beneficence of a Father, repaid by the ingratitude of a 
whole family. Here the law of God was dishonoured, and that too in the 
face of its proclaimed aud unalterable sanctions. Here the mighty ‘con- 
test of the attributes was ended—and when justice put forth his nds, and 
truth called for the fulfilment of its warnings, and the immutabilily 
God would not recede by a single iota, from any one of its positions, and 
the severities he had ever uttered against the children of iniquity, seemed to 
gather into one cloud of threatening vengeance on the tenement that held us— 
did the visit of the only-begotten Son chase away all these obstacles to the 
triumph of mercy—and humble as the tenement may be, deeply shaded 
in the obscurity of insignificance as it is, among the statelier mansions which 
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are on every side of it—yet will the recal of its exiled family never be 
forgotten—and the illustration that has been given here, of the mingled 
grace and majesty of God, will never lose its place among the themes and 
acclamations of eternity.”’ pp. 88, 99. 


He speaks p. 83, of the dignity, justice, and wisdom of God, 
being put to a trial, and afterwards “ of the lustre of the God- 
head being obscured.” p. 120. 

We believe that this objection so. far as it has any force, on- 
ly adds one other difficulty to a false theology. It affects 
not the revelation of the New Testament, but a certain set of 
dogimas, to which, as we believe, our Saviour never gave his 
sanction, which were unknown to the evangelists and apostles 
and their immediate followers; but which spring up in the hot 
and murky night of religious controversy. Werefer to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the other doctrines connected 
with it, in their purest or ost absurd form, in which they as- 
sert the mysterious union of Three co-equal and co-eternal 
Persons, absolutely distinct, yet essentially the same ; one of 
which Persons may be said (though to be sure without meaning 
what is said) to have suffered on the cross, in the person of the 
Saviour ; and to have thus suffered for the sins of men. Now the 
objection of the unbeliever is founded altogether on the character 
of that Being, to whom this work of atonement is ascribed. He 
alleges, that it is incredible that the eternal God, in and through 
whom all things subsist, whose equal and impartial care extends 
to systems vast and numberless beyond all comprehension,— 
that the Infinite Spirit should clothe himself in flesh, come up- 
on our earth, submit to contumely, pain, and death, for the sake 
of making satisfaction to his own justice, and delivering men, or 
rather some portion of men, we know not how small, on this lit- 
tle speck in the universe, from the effects of the sin of their first 
ancestor, which he had himself before inflicted on the whole 
race. Now when thus stated we confess we feel the full force 
of the objection ; as it is directed against a doctrine which 
does indeed stagger all belief and baffle all comprehension. 

And let it not be said, that this is an exploded doctrine, an ab- 
surdity which has had‘its reign and is dead, which no one at 
the present day presumes to advocate. It is a prevalent doc- 
trine, a popular. doctrine, a doctrine, for disbelieving which ra- 
tional christians are stigmatized as heretics in this world, and are 


delivered over to the endless tortures of the world to come. 


We know indeed, that they who hold this doctrine, though at 
one time they are ready to affirm that God suffered on the cross, 
(language which seems to us not far from being at once the most 
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lips of men) yet when pressed more closely, allow that only 
the human nature of Christ suffered. ‘Their system, however, 
requires something more. For if it do not, how was that ple- 
nary atonement made for the sins of the world, which they con- 
sider necessary,,and how is God’s infinite abborrence of sian 
manifested ? Could this be effected by the sacrifice of a mere 
man’? Andif they talk of the efficacy of the connexion of this 
man Christ Jesus, with the second person in the Trinity, let 
them define this connexion in any intelligible language, that they 
may know on avhat they rest their faith, and that we may know 
of what they speak. 

The whole weight of the objection which we are considering, 
resting, as we have said, onthe character of that Being who 
made the atonement ;—il has less and less weight against every 
form of this Protean doctrine of the schools, as it bas been mo- 
dified to outrage less and less the text of scripture and the plain 
inferences of commonsense. We, as Unitarians, have no con- 
cern with it—it cannot be urged against our apprehensions of 
gospel truths; for we do not believe that the Infinite God, or 
any coequal with him, suffered contumely and death fora sinful 
world. We believe that our Almighty Father sent a divinely 
inspired messenger, the Son of his love, to reveal what unas- 
sisted human reason never could otherwise have known,—to 
give motives and aids to a virtuous course of life, and by his 
precepts, example; death and resurrection, to prepare for us the 
way to heaven. Is there any thing in this message of love, 
which our God hath vouchsafed, which jeopardizes bis care.of 
other worlds than ours? Does it not comport with our best ap- 
prehensions of the Deity ? May not this divine errand have 
been accomplished, without any desertion of the throne of Om- 
nipotence; or any infringement of the attributes of the Deity ? 
Whether other worlds retired an equivalent blessing, whether 
a message as benignant may have been sent to them, is an in- 
quiry altogether irrelative as it regards us; it is not imposed 
onus by any doctrines which we adopt; we have no facts on 
which to found an argument; and it must be in the highest de- 
gree unnecessary and unphilosophical to pursue such an inves- 
tigation, until we are made acquainted with the moral state of 
the unnumbered worlds around us. 

But as we have seen, this objection is of no trifling im- 
portance to another class of Christians, and we proceed to 
sketch as briefly as we can, the answer which Dr. C. has given. 

The existence of a countless multitude of worlds is not, by 
any means, attempted to be denied. On the contrary, ina very 
spirited sketch of modern astronomy, in the first discourse, the 
author exults, as every devout man must in this grand illustra- 
New Series—vol. I. 28 
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tion of the attributes of the Deity. After much irrelevant 
matter in the second discourse, and irksome repetition with re- 
gard to Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. C. in the first place attempts to 
show, that the position which is the basis of the unbelievers ar- 
gument “ that christianity is sel up for the single benefit of this 
earth, is unauthorized,—that it is a mere assumption, to use 
his own words, it is ‘an assertion which has no feet to rest up- 
on.’ In the third discourse this assertion is, for the sake of ar- 
gument, admitted, and the inference, that “ God would not lav- 
ish such attention upon so insignificant a field,” is considered. 
He premises, that the objection “‘ goes to expunge a perfection 
from the character of God.” 


‘* When we are taught by astronomy, that he has millions of werlds to 
look after, and thus add in one direction to the glories of his character ; 
we take away from them in another, by saying, that each of these 
worlds must be looked after imperfectly. The use that we make of a dis- 
covery, which should heighten our every conception of God, and humble 
us into the sentiment, that a Being of such mysterious elevation is to us 
unfathomable, is to sit in judgment over him, aye, and to pronounce such 
a judgment as degrades him, and keeps him down to the standard of our 
own paltry imagination ! Weare introduced by modern science to a mul- 
titude of other suns and of other systems; and the perverse interpretation 
we put upon the fact, that God can diffuse the benefits of his power and of 
his goodness over such a variety of worlds, is, that he cannot, or will not, 
bestow so much goodness on one of those worl|s, as a professed revelation 
from heaven has announced to us. While we enlarge the provinces of his 
empire, we tarnish all the glory of this enlargement, by saying, be has so 
much to care for, that the careof every one province must be less eom- 
plete, and less vigilant, and less effectual, than it would otherwise have 
been.”’ p. 60. 


The Doctor then, to use again his own words, “‘ has a quarrel 
with the argument,”’ and meets the objection of the unbeliever 
by the position, that Ged in attending to one part of his works, 
need not neglect therest. This very plain and simple truth 
is most profusely illustrated by an appeal to the personal histo- 
ry ofevery individual, to the discoveries of the telescope which 
makes known a“ system in every star,’’ and to those of the 
microscope which exhibit a “ world in every atom.” 

In all this, Dr. C. labours to prove what nobody doubts, and 
what is nothing to the purpose. It is not a question whether 
the equal and constant care of God do not extend to this world. 
This none ever thought of denying. But the question is, whe- 
ther the doctrine of the incarnation of God, for the purpose of 
making atonement for the sins of men, is not the invention of 
those who fancied themselves the principal beings in the mate- 
_Tial universe, and who were altogether ignorant of their proba- | 
ble relative importance ? Whether the mind do not revolt from 
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it at once when we have just views of his character and of the 
extent of his works? Whether it do not suppose a tremendous 
waste of machinery to effect a certain purpose, its connexion 
with which cannot be explained in intelligible language ? 

But Dr. C. has felt himself authorized to maintain, that the 
‘‘ redemption of man extends in important relations to other 
parts of the universe.’’ And he declares, 


** The informations of the Bible upon this‘subject, are of two sorts—that 
from which we confidently gather the fact, that the bistory of the redemp- 
tion of our species is known in other and distant places of the creation— 
and that, from which we indistinctly guess at the fact, that the redemption 
itself may stretch beyond the limits of the world we occupy.”’ p. 78. 


The subjects of the fourth, fifth and sixth discourses are “‘ The 
knowledge of man’s moral history in the distant places of the 
creation ;”’ on the “ sympathy that is felt for man in the distant 
places of the creation ;’’ and “* on the contest for an ascendency 
over man,among the higher orders of intelligence.’’ It will be 
enough to many of ourreaders to have mentioned the title of these 
discourses. We shall not attempt to give any analysis of them. 
We may say in general, that they are made up of the wildest 
hypotheses, and fancy-flights that we ever have known to pro- 
ceed from the pulpit. ‘They transgress almost every rule of 
investigation which Dr. C. is constantly insisting upon, and 
which in the second discourse particularly, he urged to reple- 
lion ;—they are precisely of that bold assuming character, 
which mark the objection, that he is attempting to refute. Fis 
nally they rest, as we think, upon almost no scriptural autho- 
rity, certainly upon a few phrases which are among the most 
indefinite in the bible, and are easily susceptible of a different, 
and, as we think, a better interpretation. here is indeed no- 
thing more remarkable, as it respects the substance of these 
discourses, (han an ambitious oft-repeated recommendation of 
the cautious, humble spirit of true philosophy, standing in 
strong contrast with continual transgressions of its most obvi- 
bus requirements. In the sixth discourse, for instance, there 
is a glowing description of a battle of superior beings for man; 
God and the Son and good spirits on the one hand, and Satan 
and the powers of darkness on the other. Though “ he (Dr. 
C.) will not affect a wisdom above that which is written, by 
fancying such detail of the warfare as the Bible has not laid be- 
fore him’’ yet he can say, 


—‘‘that it was the hour and the power of darkness ; that the work of our 
redemption was a work accompanied by the effort, and the violence, and 
the fury of a combat ; by all the arduousness of a battle in its progress, and 
all the glories of a victory in its termination.” p. 121. 
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That the conflict 


—‘ decided a question of rivulship between the righteous and everlasting 
monarch of universal being, and the prince of a great and widely extended 
rebellion.’’ p. 122. ; 


Does Dr. C. believe this? It is indeed a poor flourish of rheto- 
ricif hedonot. Is hetbena Manichezan? Is all this said in 
the spirit of a cautious philosophy ? Does he not know that every 
single text on which he relies, admits a more rational inter- 

retation—better on this account, if on none other, that it does 
not debase all our necessary apprehensions of God, that it does 
not shock all our holiest feelings of devotion? For ourselves, 
we are free to declare, that we consider such wild excursions 
neither profitable nor safe. God has seen fit to envelope the 
ceconomy of the world of spirits in an awful mystery, and has 
revealed only in general terms enough to give sanctions to his 
Jaws, and grounds for our hope. We believe it to be our duty 
to take the plain declarations of his word for our guidance and 
support, gratefully walking in the heavenly light, when it is 
vouchsafed, and meekly acquiescent when it is withholden. 

The concluding discourse of the astronomical series is de- 
voted toa consideration “ of theslender influence of mere taste 
and sensibility in matters of religion.””’ The leading thought, 
which runs through the whole, is very just and important. We 
are very apt to substitute some of the accompaniments of de- 
votion in the place of devotion. But it is, as we think, quite a 
bald and embarrassed performance. We recommend in pre- 
ference, infinitely in preference, the most able and eloquent 
Essay of Foster, on the same subject ; though this latter pro- 
ceeds on views of religion, to which it will not be supposed we 
give our full assent. 

It is unnecessary to Speak particularly of the remaining ser- 
mons, and addresses in both volumes. They all inculcate what 
we deem a false theology. ‘The doctrine,’’ as is observed in 
the preface of the second volume, “ which is most urgently, and 
most frequently insisted on in the following pagésis that of the 


depravity of human nature.” 


*“ He knows, in particular, that throughout these discourses there is a fre- 
quent recurrence of the same idea, though generally expressed in different 
language, and with some new specialty, either in its bearing or in its il- 
justration. And he further knows, that the habit of expatiating on one 
topic may be indulged to such a length as to satiate the reader, and that, 
to a degree, far beyond the limits of his forbearance.’ p. ix. 


Weadmit this tobe our case. Indeed there is little else in 
the volume than the repetition of this doctrine, with its neces- 
sary consequences. While we regret that such erroneous ‘and 
gloomy dogmas should be preached at all, and particularly by 
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men of such efficient minds and of such ardent feelings as Dr. 
C., we are aware that they do not always produce their legiti- 
mate effect—entire scepticism, or a melancholy fanaticism. 
There is in strong and ‘healthy minds, and in the natural bias- 
es of the heart, a reaction against such bad and debasing doc- 
trines of God and religion. Such men will not suffer the man- 
na which God has given, to be changed to poison: they will 
be good and happy in spite of the speculative faith which is im- 
posed upon them. Besides, this kind of preaching may some- 
times be beneficial. Even “‘ curst ungodliness of zeal,’”’ may 
be better than a total indifference to all religion. Such preach- 
ing may sometimes serve as an engine to check resolute wick- - 
edness, or break down stubborn worldliness. It may some- 
times be the pioneer to an enlightened and rational Christian- 
ity. As anew soil is subdued by fire, so a flaming zeal and hot 
religion may sometimes tame the rugged and wild characters of 
men. And when the mind has been by this progress in some 
degree ameliorated, better and milder dispositions gain root and 
flourish; until by judicious culture, the thorns and briars of 
prejudice are removed, a kindlier soil is gathered on the surface 
of the soul, the dews of heaven descend and soften and fertilize 
it, and at last spring up the good fruits of a heavenly temper and 
religious life. 

We proceed to the second part of the duty which we pre- 
scribed ourselves, and shall examine as briefly as we can, the 
literary merit of these far-famed sermons. It is difficult to 
characterize distinctly, the style in which they are written. 
We may say in general that it is marked by almost all the 
faults of an ambitious kind. It is most unsparingly diffuse, it 
abounds with every species of amplification—with periphrasis, 
tantology and gross pleonasm ; it is in places inflated but not 
sustained ; it is very gairish and abounds with a painful blazon- 
ry of expression, which often puts in strong contrast the hazy 
obscurity of thought. All this is interspersed with Scoticisms, 
new-coined words,or new combinations of old ones, continual in- 
accuracies in the use of those established, an habitual preference 
of long words, a needless multiplication of epithets, sins against 
grammar ;—and all this medley of literary abominations brought 
to a close, after being drawn out into seniences longer than any 
body’s patience, by a tuneful recitativo of some favorite ex- 
pression. ‘There is besides an industrious artizanship in the 
manufacture of phrases, especially, as is not unfrequently the 
case, when a common thought is attempted to be expressed 
with emphasis, or an emptiness of all nreaning to be covered up 
with verbiage. We need not add that there isa total want of 
all simplicity, directness, flexibility, and ,asy elegance of 
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style, of all chasteness of expression, and of every thing resem- 
bling a pure English idiom. 

We would gladly be excused from citing any examples in 
proof of these remarks. It is an irksome business, but it were 
wrong to make such general observations upon the style of one of 
the most popular pulpit orators of our time, without giving some 
examples in proof of what we have asserted. We must be al- 
lowed however to do as little as we may. 

The following passage, which we quote entire, will we think 
afford a tolerable specimen of tautology. One very obvious 
idea, in this short extract, is repeated, if we have counted 
right, seven or eight times; and it is said over and over again 
in the remainder of this and the subsequent discourses. 
There is at least one grammatical error in the phrase ‘ slumber- 
ing a reverie,’ and an affected use of language in the expres- 
sions ‘‘ all eloquence,” * all habit’? and “all fancy.”’ 


** But while he gets all his credit, and all his admiration for those articles 
ef science which he had added to the creed of philosophers, he deserves as 
much credit and admiration for those articles which he kept out of this creed, . 
as for those which he introduced into it. It was the property of his mind, 
that it kept a tenacious hold of every one position which had proof to sub- 
stantiate it—but it forms a property equally characteristic, and which, ia 
fact, gives its leading peculiarity to the whole spirit and style of his inves- 
tigations, that he put a most determined exclusion on every one position that 
was destitute of such proof. He would not admit the astronomical theories 
of those who went before him, because they had no proof He would not 
give into their notions about the planets wheeling their rounds in whirl- 
pools of ether—for he did not see this ether—he had no proof of its exist- 
ence—and, besides, even supposing it to exist, it would not have impressed 
on the heavenly bodies, such movements as met his observation. He would 
not submit his judgment to the reigning systems: of the day—for, though 
they had authority to recommend them, they had no proof; and thus it is, 
that he evinced the strength and the soundness of his philosophy, as much by 
his decisions upon those doctrines of science which he rejected, as by his de- 
monstration of those doctrines of science which he was the first to propose, 
and which now stand out to the eye of posterity as the only monuments to 
the force and superiority of his understanding. 

** He wanted no other recommendation for any one article of science, than 
the recommendation of evidence—and, with this recommendation, he opened 
to it the chamber of his mind, though authority scowled upon it, and taste 
was disgusted by it, and fashion was ashamed of it, and all the beauteous 
speculation of former days was cruelly broken up by this new announce- 
ment of the better philosophy, and scattered like the fragments of an 
aerial vision, over which the past generations of the world had been slum- 
bering their profound and their pleasing reverie. But, on the other hand, 
should the article of science want the recommendation of evidence, he shut 
against it all the avenues of his understanding—aye, and though all antiquity 
lent their suffrages to it, and all eloquence had thrown around it the most 
attractive brilliancy, and all habit had incorporated it with every system 
of every seminary in Europe, and all fancy had arrayed it in graces of the 
most tempting solicitation; yet was the steady and inflexible mind of 
Newton rect” against this whole weight of authority and allarement, and, 
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casting his cold and unweleome look at the specious plausibility, he rebuk- 
ed it from his presence. The strength of his philosophy lay as much inre- 
fusing admittance to that which wanted evidence, as in giving a place and an 
occupancy to that which possessed it. In that march of intellect, which led 
him onwards through the rich and magnificent field of his discoveries, he 
pondered every step; and while he advanced with a firm and assured move- 
ment, wherever the light of evidence carried him, he never suffered any glare 
of imagination or of prejudice to seduce him from his path.” pp. 36-—-38._ 


But to proceed te a few more particulars. Here follow some 
examples of pleonasm, arising from an attempt to write better 
than well. “ Unpeopled solitude.” p. 15. ‘* All the establish- 
ment of a conclusive demonstration,’ 36. ‘There lies the pro- 
foundness of an unsearchable latency.” 76. “* Practical doing” 
138. The list were easily extended. 

We have said that the style though inflated is not sustained. 
A few examples may make our meaning plain. A long series 
of turgid phrases is intermingled with some colloquial or mean 
expression. The use of the word “ Aye” (ay) is the com- 
mon bond of union to the almost interminable sentences, and 
has sometimes a ludicrous effect. Such expressions too as the 
following are any thing but dignified. ‘All should be above 
boards”’ p. 72. tell on the moral destinies of mankind, ”’ in the 
sense of operate on, p. 100. ‘blow the argument to pieces,” 
p- 91. Tack our faith.”? 76. ‘“ Looking with half an eye.”’ 
** All heaven in a stir.”” 98. “ biggest outrage.” 102. “ text 
looks hard upon him.” 129. “ blink a question.” 71. “ mince 
ambiguous scepticism,” 86. ‘ would not recede by a single 
iota’’ 89. . 

The obscurity is sometimes very dense. Amidst the cloud of 
words, the glimmering of the idea is hardly perceptible. This 
results sometimes from loose thinking, but chiefly from a re- 
dundancy of words. We have room for only single sentences. 
** Now the question is not how these would conduct themselves 
in such circumstances ? but how should they do it?” p. 11. 
W hat ?—* Oh had the philosophers of the day known as well as 
their great master, how to draw the vigorous landmark which 
verges the field of legitimate discovery, they should (would) 
have seen,” &c. 77. “a gleam of malignant joy shot athwart 
him as he conceive< his project for hemming our unfortunate 
species within the bound of an irrecoverable dilemma,’’ 119, 
meaning, by interpretation, probably, a dilemma from which re- 
covery was impossible. 


“* Aye, and it would put them on the stretch of all their faculties, when 
they saw rebellion lifting up its standard against the Majesty of heaven, and 
the truth and justice of God embarked on the threatenings he had utter- 
ed Wn ey all the doers of iniquity, and the honours of that august throne, 
which has the firm pillars of immutability to rest upon, linked with the 
fulfilment of the law that had come out of it.”” pp. 81, 82. 
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Sometimes we may not hope to find a meaning. ‘ It must 
have poured a tide of exuberancy (of what is not said) through 
all its provinces.” 94. ** Man feels himself treading on the lim- 
its of his helplessness.” p. 147. ‘* He is told of the multitude of 
worlds, and he feels a kindling magnificence in the conception, 
and he is seduced by an elevation which he cannot carry, and 
from this airy summit (we suppose of the elevation by which he 
is seduced and cannot carry) does he look down on the insig- 
nificance of the world we occupy.” p. 96. 

We give one or two specimens of what we have called arti- 
zanship of style. A temperate use of these forms of phrase, 
may not be very objectionable, but become wearisome when 
they occur on every page. A thought, which in an unbroken 
state, and simply expressed might have some force and effect 
is frittered into as many parts as possible, and each supplied 
with an epithet. : 


‘** Bat is it not adding to the bright catalogue of his other attributes, to 
say, that, while magnitude does not overpower him, minuteness cannot es- 
him, and variety cannot bewilder him; and that, at the very time 
while the mind of the Deity is abroad over the whole vastness of creation, 
there is not one particle of matter, there is not one individual principle of 
rational or of animal existence, there is not one single world in that expanse 
which teems with them, that his eye does not discern as constantly, and 
his: hand does not guide as unerringly, and his spirit does not watch and 
care for us as vigilantly, as if it formed the one and exclusive object of his 


-attention. pp. 59, 60. 

‘*He can attend as fully and provide as richly, and manifest his attri- 
butes as illustriously on every one of these objects.”’ p. 61. 

—‘*he may be made to feel with such an emotion, and to weep with 
such a tenderness, and to kindle with such a transport, and to glow with 
such an elevation, as may one and all carry upon them the semblance of 
sacredness.’’ p. 127. 


Another process of making sentences, which is equally a fa- 
vorite one with Dr. C. is to change the epithet into a substantive, 
and ‘put the substantive in regimen. ‘‘ Earnestness of regards.” 
“€ totality of existence” “ preciousness of application’”’ and ma- 
ny more. 

Here follow some specimens of grammatical solecisms and 
offences against English. “‘ Images dazzle upon the eye.” 
‘¢ Heaven rings jubilee.” ‘‘ I cannot tell what the battle that he 
fought.” ‘‘ He strives a penetrating vision.”’ ‘* It looks (in the 
sense of appears) to the man of science.” ‘ It looks ano- 
ther to the voluptuary.’’ ‘condescend upon.”’ “go to ali- 
ment.”” New York edition. p. 242. 

A rythmical termination like the esse videatur of Cicero, 
"is given to the sentences very often, as for example by such 
combinations as the following. ‘‘loveliness of the song.’’ pp- 
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128, 132, 143, 146. And “ busy population” “ mighty popu- 
lation” ** guilty population” “ world’s population” (very often 
repeated) “ repentant population” * teeming population’’ “ ne- 
glected population.” 

Passing, without more particular notice, the Scotch use of 
the word just used for only, or merely, for example “ to the- 
orize is just making a departure,” &c. the frequent use of the 
words should for would, and shall for will, which is not pecu- 
liar to Scotland, and the unnecessary use of the words every, 
and the misuse of one and alone for only, as in these expres- 
sions “it formed the one object of his attention,” “ Truth is 
the alone idol of his reverence ;” and passing by also the tedi- 
ous affixes to common words, we offer a few specimens of words 
of a new coinage: such as residenter, honesties, integrities, 
rebelliousness, baselessness, exhaustlessness, profoundness, 
untaintedness, defencelessness, strenuousness, preciousness, 
powerlessness, virtuousness, versant, argumentable, unfallen, 
disposited, charioted. 

But we are weary of this work—In the words of Persius 
‘*unde hee sartago loquendi, 

Venerit in linquas ? 

We have dwelt longer on the literary character of these writ- 
ings, than, with regard to common discourses from the pulpit, 
would be either expedient or allowable. A spirit of criticism on 
thissubject is ever in danger of excess. But these discourses have 
gained a popularity unprecedented in late years ; and certainly 
they are remarkable for nothing but their style. On this ac- 
count it seemed to demand of us unusual attention. Examples 
of gross faults might easily have been multiplied, and those 
who have read these volumes, will not think that we have been 
lavish of reprehension. , 

But we have been induced to indulge in these remarks by 
other considerations. We consider such gorgeous declama- 
tion as this, particularly reprehensible when it is delivered from 
the sacred desk. To use the emphatic language of Dr. C. 
with a slight alteration, “ itis'a piece of parading insignificance 
altogether—the minister playing on his favourite instrument, 
and the people dissipating away their time on the charm and 
idle luxury of a theatrical emotion.”” How are the great ob- 
jects of christian preaching to be effected? not, surely, by 
mere splendid diction, rhetorical flourish, parade of language, 
or by any or all of the artifices of style :—these are but sound- 
in brass and tinkling cymbal :—but by plain expositions of duty, 
by direct, close, serious,hortatory and pathetic sermons—which 
will strike directly on the heart and pierce and melt it. In making 
these remarks, we do not mean to express a doubt either of the 
talents or sincerity of Dr. C. He is a writer of very conside- 
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rable endowments, and of such a character as is likely to make 
him an example to many. We have therefore thought it the 
more necessary to point out distinctly his errors. For it is to 
be feared that tlie race of imitators, “ qui aut ea, que facilia 
sunt, aut etiam illa, que insignia ac pene vitiosa, consectantur, 
imitando,’’ may content themselves with the imperfections of 
their model, and mistake the pomp of words for the natural ian- 
guage of a raised and excited mind. 

But while we consider the general style of these discourses 
as almost the worst, which we have read, we are not uncon- 
scious that there are some exceptions. Amid their tinsel 
and gaudiness, there is sometimes to be found a gem of price :— 
in the intervals of a lumbering sonorousness of phrase the voice 
of real eloquence may sometimes be heard. This seems to ve- 
rify the remark of Quinctilian—“ inde evenit nonnunquam, ut 
aliquod grande inveniat qui semper querit quod nimium est.” 
But it is a dangerous method, for, as the same great crilic adds, 
“‘ verum raro evenit et cera vilia non pensat.”? We do not re- 
member a better example than the following, in which the lan- 
guage, though rather swelling, is balanced and kept steady by 
the weight of the thought. 


** The contemplation has no limits. If we ask the number of suns and 
of systems. the unassisted eye of man can take in a thousand, and the best 
telescope which the genius of man has constructed can take in eighty mil- 
lions. But why subject the dominions of the universe to the eye of man, 
or to the powers of his genius ? Faney may take its flight far beyond the 
ken ef eye or of telescope. It may expatiate in the outer regions of all that 
is visible—and shall we have the boldness to say, that there is nothing 
there ? that the wonders of the Almighty are at an end, because we can 
no longer trace his footsteps? that bis omnipotence is exhausted, because 
human art can no longer follow him ? that the creative energy of God has 
sunk into repose, because the imagination is enfeebled by. the magnitude of 
its efforts, and can keep no longer on the wing through those mighty tracts, 
which shoot far beyond what eye hath seen, or the heart of man hath con- 
ceived—which sweep endlessly along, and merge into an awful and myste- 
ous infinity ?’’ pp. 23, 24. 


What, it may be asked, if the style of these discourses is 
so. objectionable, constituted their remarkable fascination ? We 
answer, that we do not know. So far as immediate effect is 
concerned, some of those very faults of style to which we have 
adverted, its sounding words, its boldness and contempt of the 
common forms and rules of speech, may have had an influence. 
Something too should be attributed to those specimens of real 
eloquence, which are found at long intervals in these perfor- 
mances, like clear and grassy resting places ina tangled wilder- 
ness ;—something to the religious dogmas insisted upon 
which, though in our opinion, unsound to the very core, 
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are susceptible of being stated in an imposing manner, 
and must have an awful effect on those who believe them 
to be true. But probably the chief effect of these sermons de- 

nded on the peculiar elocution of the speaker, and particu- 
arly on his earnestness, self-conviction, and temporary enthu- 
siasm. God has set his mark upon sincerity, and the language 
of the heart never yet fell cold and dead upon the ear. Real 
feeling has a persuasiveness above all power of words, and 
which even gross faults of style cannot wholly stifle. It is 
heard in the tone, it isseen in the lifting of a finger, in the 
glance of the eye, in the trembling of a muscle, in the irradia 
tion of the face. Deep emotion will always radiate, and sym- 
pathy will kindle and spread in every heart like wildfire. 


lB mec 


ARTICLE IX. 


On Doing Good to the Poor. A Sermon preached at Pitts- 
field, (Mass.) on the day of the annual fast April 4, 1818. 
By Herman Hompnrey, Pastor of the congregational 
Church in that town. Pittsfield: Phineas Allen. pp. 46. 1818. 

A Discourse delivered at the opening of the new Almshouse in 
Cambridge, 17th September, 1818. By Asizt Houmes, 
D. D. Pastor of the First Church in Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge; Hilliard and Metcalf, 1819. pp. 40: 


Tere is nothing which so clearly denotes the admirable 


influence of the Christian religion in cherishing and developing - 


the most amiable traits of the human character, as the extent 
and variety of the charitable institutions, which exist in all 
Christian countries ; and more particularly in those where the 
moral principles of the religion are properly understood, and 
fully valued. There is no form of poverty or disease, no shape 
in which human misery can appear, but a hand is stretch- 
ed out to support, and a home provided to receive and shel- 
ter. There seems infact to be almost an exuberance of these 
benevolent feelings ; the means of charity, especially among us, 
exd@ed the necessities of those upon whom they might be 
worthily and judiciously expended; the suffering often have 
hardly to seek relief, but are rather sought out as the subjects 
for the exercise of the feelings of the benevolent. 

Not that we consider this as the most desirable channel in 
which these affections should be made to flow. The-good that 
is done in this way, is by no means in proportion to the good 
that is intended. Injudicious charity has probably been pro- 
ductive of far more ultimate evil, than the coldest and most in- 
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discriminating selfishness. 'There are few who know how to 
distribute aims with discretion, fox, there are few who have an 
opportunity to acquire the requisite knowledge with regard to 
the general character of mankind, or that of particular indivi- 
duals. But benevolent institutions and private charities indi- 
caie the excellent influence of our religion, not so much be- 
cause a great deal of good is thus actually effected with regard 
to those who are their subjects; but because they show the 
Operation which it has had upon the feelings, affections, and 
character of society in general. And although these affections 
may be injudiciously displayed, these benevolent tendencies 
exercised on unworthy objects, in an unworthy manner, and 
finally be productive of more harm than good ; yet this state of 
the human character, does not the less denote the genuine effect 
of that religion, whose essence is love. Great as are the imper- 
fections which remain in our character as christians, still if we 
compare the temper and spirit of our own times, allowing for 
every exception, with those of a few centuries ago, we cannot 
but be grateful for the changes which have been wrought, and 
look forward with delightful anticipation to those which are to 
come, 

But there has been, we believe, and there is, a radical de- 
fectin the principles by which most if not all our institutions 
for the poor have been regulated, and by which we have _pro- 
ceeded in the exercise of private charity. Weare too anxi- 
ous to be always giving. This, we are apt to believe, is the very 
essence of benevolence, but we think nothing of endeavouring 
to prevent the necessity of giving. That indeed is one of the 
most heavenly feelings of which we are capable, which proceeds 
from the consciousness, that we have relieved or alleviated the 
suffering of a fellow-creature. Yet how much better a cause 
were it for such happy sensations, could we prevent this suf- 
fering and ward off the attacks of want and disease. How pre- 

terous, nay, how barbarous would it seem, in any individual 
Instance, coolly to permit the evil to be inflicted, and then 
crowd forward with consolation and assistance. Yet this is 
what is daily done ; it is what our legal provisions, our public 
institutions, our private charities, are constantly doing. To the 
destitute, they proffer relief; to him who is already fallen, they 
hold out the hand of assistance ; but tothe multitude of those 
who are travelling onwards through the paths of improvidence 
and vice to the same termination, they pay no regard ; they are 

rmitted, they are encouraged in their improvidence, in their 
vice, by the certainty that they will never be left to want. 

There would probably have been less poverty and less misery 
in the world, had no charitable institutions ever existed. Yet in 
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the present state of society their abolition were impossible, since 
the necessity of their existence has been accumulating for ages. 
It would be happy, if some revolution could be effected in the 
mode in which we are accustomed to assist the destitute portion 
of mankind. As they exist, public institutions operate too much 
as premiums upon indolence, improvidence and vice. The vir- 
tuous, the industrious, the unfortunate poor, who bave surely 
the highest claim upon our feelings, obtain but a small share of 
our bounty. Look at our almshouses! They are the recepta- 
cles of the exhausted drunkard, the ruined gamester, the worn 
out prostitute, the illegitimate offspring of debauchery and li- 
cenltousness ; not the asylums of the destitute widow, the de- 
serted orphan, the decayed and unfortunate labourer. We 
find the grey head—but it is hoary with iniquity and depravity 
——with the premature old age of intemperance and lewdness ; 
not with the silver hairs of honest virtue, not with the reverend 
locks of ancient and industrious poverty. On these we might 
bestow our alms with an open hand, a free beart, and fecl proud 
that we could so exercise the noblest affections of our nature. 
Such mercy were doubly blessed in bim that gave and him that 
received ; for there is the exercise of the same benevolent feel- 
ings in worthily receiving as io worthily giving. But how little 
disposition should we feel for self-gratulation, did we know that 
our bounty was operating as the reward of vice and indolence ; 
that it was received with unthankfulness and wasted in extra- 
vagance. 

Our age is distinguished for projects of liberal and practical 
benevolence beyond any other. The abolition of the slave 
trade, the more general! diffusion of religious knowledge, the ef- 
forts for the banishment of the custom of war, and the various 
institutions for the relief and ihe education of the poor, are no- 
ble evidences of this enlightened spirit of philanthrapy. And 
it is not the least subject of congratulation, that more correct 
and enlarged views of the nature of true benevolence, and of the 
modes by which its objects are best effected, are beginning to 
prevail. That short-sighted kind of charity is going out of re- 
pute, which confines its views to the relief of immediate neces- 
sity, but does not extend them to the prevention of future 
want. 

In the sermons of Dr Holmes and Mr. Humphrey, this sub- 
ject has received a full and interesting consideration. They 
are both from the same text, and are strikingly similar in their 
general construction, and in the topics which are taken up. 
The discourse of Dr. Holmes isa chaste, clear, and accurate 
composition, and exhibits a concise and satisfactory view of the 
causes and methods of preventing poverty ; that of Mr. Hum- 
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hrey abounds in striking views with respect to the same sub- 
jects, but in a more loose and careless form, and presents ina 
strong light, the evils which at present exist, though frequently 
in a coarse and somewhat ungracious manner. 

Idleness, improvidence, intemperance, are regarded by both 
asthe principal causes of the increase in the number of the 
int That an individual, in this country, is obliged to throw 

imself upon the public for support, is at first sight a reason for 
- believing that he is an indolent, improvident, or vicious member 
of society. There can be little doubt, that in a country like 
ours, every one, misfortunes being out of the question, may 
support himself and family through life in decency and comfort, 
provided he regularly endeavours to doit. It requires no ex- 
traordinary exertion ;—common industry, common frugality will 
be sufficient. But in the lower classes there is too little re- 
gard paid to the future. They are entirely ignorant of the art 
of living cheaply and economically. Luxuries, if they have the 
resent means of obtaining them, are indulged in, without reflect- 
ing that if they are extravagant to-day, they must be straiten- 
ed to-morrow ; and it is not unfrequent to find the rarities of the 
season on the table of a day labourer, when their price would 
exclude them from almost all but those of the rich. This im- 
rovident, extravagant disposition is a cause of the extreme 
~ want to which families are frequently reduced who depend up- 
on daily labour for support, and generally maintain themselves 
in tolerable comfort. Labour is not always to be had. There 
are particular seasons of the year, especially in a place like 
this, when there is little to be done, and this unfortunately is at 
the very time when the expenses of living are the greatest, and 
when the full produce of daily labour would be no more than suf- 
ficient for daily want. At this period the pressure of povérty is 
particularly felt, and there are few of the lowest class who do not 
require some degree of assistance from public or private bene- 
volence. At other seasons, there is generally sufficient em- 
ployment, and the income of an industrious labourer amounts to 
more than is absolutely necessary for the support of his family. 
Yet the surplus is never laid by for future need. It is always” 
ent ; and too often in a manner that contributes still more to 

e impoverishment of the individual. 

The authors of the publications before us, in common with 
all who have thought or written upon this subject, attribute by 
far the greatest share of the burden of pauperism to the vices, 
and more particularly to the intemperance, which are prevalent 
among the lower ranks of‘ the community. We have touched 
in aformer number upon this subject, but it appears to us, one, 
which can hardly be too frequently or too forcibly pressed upe 
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on the attention of the public. It would be astonishing, to those 
whe are not familiar with certain classes of people, to witness 
the extent to which sach practices have advanced, the very 
venial light in which they are viewed, the little shame or com- 
punction which the drunkard feels, and the very trifling nature 
of the disgrace which is attached to the habit, by a considera- 
ble majority of mankind. They would be shocked at the les- 
sons thus ingtilled by example in the minds of the young, who 
even on the threshold of existence, are taught to tread the 
paths of iniquity without knowing them to be such, and blast 
at once, by loathsome and incurable vice, all the prospects of 
their future lives. 


“ Our own observation may convince us,’’—says Dr. Holmes—* and the 
records of our Almshouses will prove, that this single vice generally con- 
tributes incomparably more than any, I had almost said than all, other, 
towards the increase of the siete of public charity. No-cause is so close- 
ly, and for the most part infallibly connected with the effect. The intempe- 
rate man is seldom reclaimed from his intemperance, the consequences 
of which are as certain, as they are pernicious.’’ p. 11. 

‘+ Iatemperance”—observes Mr. Humphrey after enumerating various 
other causes which bring individuals upon the public for their support,— 
‘is by far the greatest and most horrible of all the causes of pauperism in 
this country. If other vices slay their thousands, this slays its tens of thou- 
sands.’’ ‘* There can be no question, that it sends crowds to hell ev 
year, while it also consigns an incredible number of bloated masses of pat 
lution, and of broken-hearted wives and helpless children, to rags and beg- 

The extent of its ravages would exceed all credence, were we not 
urnished with facts and estimates, which cannot be controverted.”’ 

‘In the forepart of 1816, it was stated in the report of the Moral So- 
ciety of Portland, that out of 85 persons supported at the work-house, in 
that town, 71 became paupers, in consequence of intemperance ; being - 
Sive-sizths of the whole number : and that out of 118, who were supplied at 
their own houses, more than half were of that character.” 

‘* Again in the winter of 1817, alarmed by the rapid increase of pauper- 
ism, the citizens of New York appointed a very respectable committee, to 
inquire into the state of want and misery among the poor in that eity, and 
to devise some plan to prevent, as far as possible, a recurrence and 
increase of these evils. A part of the report of this committee, is in the 
following words.” | 

“If we recur to the state of the poor from year to year, for ten years 
past, we find that they have yearly increased greatly beyond the lar 
increase of population. At the present period, there is reason to believe, 
from information received from the visiting committees of the several 
wards, that 15,000 men, women, and children, equal to one-seventh of the 
whole population of-our city, have been supported by public or private 
bounty or munificence. 

** In viewing this deplorable state of human misery, the committee haye 
diligently attended to an examination of the causes which have 
such dire effects. And after the most mature and deliberate reflection, 
they are satisfied, that the most prominent and alarming cause, is the free 
and inordinate use of spiritous liquors. To this causealone may fairly be 
attributed seven eighths of the misery and distress of the present winter ; 
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one sixteenth to the want of employment, owing to the present distressing. 
_ State of trade and commerce ; and the remaining portion, to cireuimstances 
difficult to enumerate, and which possibly could not be avoided.” pp. 14, 15. 


A similar inquiry into ihe state and causes of pauperism in 
this metropolis, would we fear, terminate in a similar result. 
And if all this be true, if this evil has already arrived at sucha 
height, and is daily increasing upon us; does it not follow that 
the public provisions upon this subject, fail in the objects which 
they ought to attain; that either our laws are not sufhcient, or 
that there is some failure in their administration ? They merely 
remove out of sight those who are incapable of supporting 
themselves without any regard to the prevention of their far- 
ther accumulation. The privileges of the authorized institutions 
ought not to be granted upon such easy terms. ‘There is al- 
ways a certain quantity of floating charity, if we may use this 
expression, which is adequate to the support of a certain num- 
ber of individuals, and there will always be claimants enough to 
appropriate all these means, and often indeed to produce a 
competition for them. But if the hand of the law is constanily 
removing those of them who have become troublesome to soci- 
ety, their places are regularly filled by an equal number who 
immediately fall into the ranks, and seek to partake of this easy 
subsistence. Every thing in society, finds at last about its pro- 
per level, and the proportion of those who depend upon pri- 
vate charity, for the whole or a part of their means of living, will 
always be equal to the quantity of the means to be disposed 
of. 

Is it not actually the case, that we havea right fairly to as- 
cribe no small proportion of the number of paupers to the poor 
laws themselves, or to the manner in which they are executed ? 
By removing to their public establishments those who are be- 
coming a burden upon private charity, do they not actually 
make room for a new accession of numbers? Are they not in 
fact one of the efficient causes of increasing pauperism ? Yet 
this is not so from an actual defect in the provisions, but from 
the want of energy in those whose duty it is to put them in 
force. They permit the subjects of their charge to lead too 
easy and idle a life. There is nothing in the life of the pauper 
to discourage those who are most likely to become such. Itis 
true we are accustomed to view it with horror, but they have 
become, in some measure familiarized to the prospect. They 
look forward to it, indeed, as the last resort, but after all asa 

retty comfortable one. They calculate upona life without labour 
and ‘without care, and such they too often find it. They cease 
to possess that pride in self-dependence, which has so much 
influence over mankind in general, and society thus loses the 
surest pledge for their upright and honorable conduct. 
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The effect of extensive charities and liberal Jaws for the 
maintenance of the poor, in producing an increase in their num- 
ber, has been frequently remarked, but seems never to have 
been sufficiently taken into consideration, in the conduct and 
arrangement of alms-houses, asylums, &c. There can be no 
doubt of the indispensable necessity of such ‘institutions in the 
present state of society ; yet it appears to us something might 
be done to obviate the injurious cansequences to which they give 
rise. 

Speaking of the provisions of the English government, 
Dr. Holmes observes— 


‘** There is not a parish in the kingdom, but what is now obliged to main- 
tain its own poor. Besides this legal provision, charitable institutions 
have become multiplied, providing for the relief of every class of human 
beings, and for every description of human misery. Even the most pro- 
fligate and abandoned may there find an asylum. In no country, however, 
is mendicity more prevalent than in Great Britain ; in no city are beg- 
gars more numerous than in London.” “ An intelligent writer, who had 
travelled much, and made observations in different countries, remarks ; 
‘ there is no country in the world, where so many provisions are establish- 
ed for the poor, so many hospitals to receive them when they are sick 
and lame, founded and maintained by voluntary charities; so many alms- 
houses for the aged of both sexes, together with a solemn general law made 
by the rich to subject their estates to a heavy tax for the support of the 
poor, as in England ; yet there is no country in the world in which the poor 
are more idle and dissolute.’ 

** The provisions’’ Dr. H. goes on to observe, ‘‘ appear to have been too 
extensive and too indiscriminate ; the facilities for admission to these cha- 
rities, too great; the condition of a claim to them, too easy ; and the 
treatment of the subjects of them such, as to counteract their original de- 
sign, and actually to encourage idleness and vice. ‘* You offered a premi- 
um’'—says the writer just quoted, “ and you should not now wonder it has 
had its effect in the increase of poverty.”—Of the same sentiment was 
Lord Kaimes—* A premium,” says that author, * is not more successful 
in any case than when given to promote idleness—In England every man 
is entitled to beidle; because every idler is entitled to a maintenance.”’ 
p. 20, 21. 


We ought certainly to bear it in mind, that if we are right in 
attributing poverty, for the most part, to misconduct—the most 
idle, useless, and vicious part of the community are actually 
supported out of the hard earnings of the industrious, the fru- 
gal, and the virtuous. It is perhaps hardly necessary to press 
this point upon the attention, by any thing more than. this sim- 
ple statement of the matter of fact ; yet we are desirous of quot- 
ing the homely but forcible representation given of it by Mr, 
Humphrey. 


** Have you seriously thought of the subject in this light ? Do you con- 
sider, that almost every idler and drunkard ia the community is a publie 
New Series—vol. I. 30 
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pensioner ? Are you sensible, when you see men reducing their families 
to want, by tippling and its attendant vices, that you have got to pay four- 
fold, for all this waste of health, and time, and property ? Do you know, 
that while a man is drinking up his own estate, he is every day lessening 
the value of yours? That while you stand by and look calmly on, he is 
actually laying a mortgage on every foot of your lands, which neither you 
nor your children can ever pay off? Dram shops are kept up at your 
expense. The revenue of these who subsist by dealing out ardent spirits 
to hard drinkers, is indirectly drawn from your pockets. You will fiad it 
charged to you with heavy interest in the rate-book. The intemperate 
are constantly running you in debt without your consent. They are doing 
it from day to day when you are at work, and from night to night while you 
are asleep.”’ p. 40. 


In the treatment of the poor, when they become the subjects 
of public relief, it ought to be aruling principle, to oblige them 
to support themselves, so far as it is possible, and in a conside- 
rable proportion of cases it is possible. There is no charity, no 
kindness, no justice, in providing an asylum,where a considerable 
proportion of the community, who are at least of doubtful cha- 
racter, are supported in indolence and ease_at the expense of 
the sober and industrious. The majority of paupers become 
80, because they will not, not because they cannot, find labour 
for their subsistence—and if they are really disqualified from 
doing it, the difficulty has arisen from their own folly or-vice, 
and they ought therefore to be taxed at least to the extent of 
their ability. Besides, it is probable, that in most of those 
cases, where vice has produced a bodily incapacity, a life of 
frugality and temperance, accompanied with so much labour as 
they are really adequate to bear, would gradually restore them 
to sufficient strength to work, at least for their own support. 
This course would no doubt be considered as cruel and harsh 
by the subjects themselves, and by many benevolent and well 
meaning people, who have no idea that there is any charity ex- 
cept where money is given. ‘To- the idle and intemperate it 
might seem a punishment, to be obliged to apply themselves to 
constant and regular employment, and denied those sensual gra- 
tifications, in which they had been accustomed to indulge. But 
even supposing it such—what better do they deserve? Is 
not poverty when it proceeds from such causes, as truly a 
crime against society as robbery or theft? Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars—two thirds of the Almshouse expenses in this 
town—are devoted to the support of the intemperate and profli- 
gate, besides the immense sums which are distributed in vari- 
ous ways and from various sources, to those who are yet with- 
out the grasp of the poor laws. Donot vices, which make 
such a claim as this upon the public purse, deserve some more 
rigorous discipline than they have usually received ? 
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We were somewhat surprized to find, that our laws relating 
to these subjects are so full and so judicious, knowing how little 
is really done by those who have the charge of their execu- 
tion. The appendix to Dr. Holmes’ sermon, contains an ad- 
dress from the selectmen of the town of Cambridge to 
the citizens, in which we find a complete account of the 
laws of the commonwealth, accompanied by some extremely: 
pertinent and sensible observations on the motives for their exe- 
cution, and the proper method of treating the poor in general. 
They have given an example well worthy of imitation in the 
vigorous measures they have taken to carry the legal provisions 
into full effect,and the success,we learn, is such as their exertions 
so well deserved. It must undoubtedly be a more difficult un- 
dertaking to carry the same principles into operation in a place 
like this metropolis. The poor are in some respects of a diffe- 
rent character from that which belongs to them in the country ; 
their comparative numbers are greater ; a larger propertion of 
them are vicious and profligate ; and there are, besides, among 
them, crowds of foreigners of the very worst description. 

With such materials it is difficult to determine, what arrange- 
ments can be made, which shall give to all consiant and suwita- 
ble employment. There must be in a crowded city a compe- 
tition for all kinds of labour even among those who are able and 
indusirious ; and those occupations, which most naturally offer 
themselves for that class of subjects of whom we are speaking, 
are apt to have an unfavourable influence on their health and ha- 
bits. To the cultivation of the soil, however, in the present state 
of our country, there are no limits, and this ought to be the resort 
of those who have crowded other occupations beyond their means 
of support, or who, from their misconduct or imprudence, have 
failed in obtaining a livelihood in their original pursuits. This 
in fact is the natural employment of man in his civilized state, 
and it is the foundation upon which all the other professions, 
which constitute the edifice of society, are reared. 

We can only suggest the adoption of this expedient for the 
employment of the poor, as there may be objections which do 
not at present occur to us. It appears, however, to be recom- 
mended by some important considerations. But whatever me- 
thods may be devised, it ought to be an important part of any 
systematic attempt, not only to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor, but to raise the standard of character among them, to el- 
- evate their views, to keep them in remembrance~—for too many 
seem inclined to forget it—that they have still some relation to 
human society, and are within the pale of social feeling ; 
above all, that they are still accountable moral agents to God as 
well astoman, There isa strange idea which seems frequent- 
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ly to take possession of the minds of this class of people, that 
they are considered by the world as outcasts ; that every thing 
which is afforded them, is given grudgingly, and slowly wrung 
from the ‘unwilling hand of avarice. That it is given them be- 
cause itis their right, and not from any motive of benevolence 
or compassion ; and they may therefore claim it without shame 
and receive it without gratitude. It would be difficult to eradi- 
cate such impressions from the minds of all, but something 
might gradually be done by employing only men of humane and 
liberal and enlightened feelings, in all the offices connected 
with their superintendence and government, and by carefully 
directing the education of those who are born into a state of 
poverty and dependence,or whose situations in life render them 
finally liable to the same fate. 

Our views as:to education, are perhaps, in general, too en- 
tirely confined to the literary acquisitions of the young, and not 
sufficiently to the influence, which a variety of circumstances 
may have in preparing them for the fortune they are to meet 
with in life. ‘The original education of all children seems to us 
too'much alike. In our established institutions, those of all pa- 
rents, of all ranks, and destined for all the gradations of society, 
are brought up together, and receive the same impressions both 
with respect to matters of knowledge, and the conduct of life. 
Their characters will probably therefore be formed from the 
same views, the same associations, and the same expectations. 
These circumstances alone cannet be supposed to have an ex- 
clusive influence, yet perhaps more than we should readily be- 
lieve. Were a difference of education, between the children 
of different classes, established upon judicious principles and 
with regard to proper points, we feel assured that good effects 
would result from it in the end. Education ought not merely 
{o consist in the acquisition of a certain knowledge of letters, 
or of numbers, or of the art of writing ; but also in the formation 
of such a character, the cultivation of such feelings, the estab- 
lishment of such principies of conduct, as will prepare the indi- 
vidual for that rank in life which he is probably destined to 
maintain. In this way it might probably be made more inter- 
esting, as well as more profitable. EXmulation would be confin- 
ed to equals, and the children of all stations be fitted to become 
useful members of society ; while at the same time a just regard 
would be maintained for the spirit of our republican institutions, 
and for the promotion of that laudable ambition, which en- 
courages the efforts, and keeps the virtue, of the very hum- 
blest, 

There seems to us scarcely any subject which so much de- 
serves the attention of the legislator and the politician, as that 
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which we have just been considering. There is in the natural 
constitution of society, no necessity for any pauperism, except 
such as is the inevitable consequence of misfortune, sickness, or 
old age. All other is produced by a departure from this consti- 
tution, and indicates some defect either in the moral, or political 
character of the community. So faras the latter is in fault, it 
is certainly possible to amend it, and political regulations may 
also be so adapted as to have a powerful effect upon the former. 
It is melancholy to reflect, that so large a class of our fellow-be- 
ings, thus drag out their existence in dependence ; to a certain 
degree, degraded below the level of their species, and this prin- 
cipally in consequence of their own follies or vices ; and that 
the evil instead of decreasing, is advancing with regular and 
rapid strides, whilst comparatively little is done to check its 
progress. That those measures, to which we are prompted by 
the natural benevolence of our nature, are totally inadequate, 
that they in fact only add fuel to the flame, is, we presume, 
without dispute ; that those of a different and more effectual na- 
ture ought to be adopted and carried into execution is,we hope, 
equally evident, and ought to meet with no opposition from those 
mistaken views of the nature of real benevolence, which con- 
tinue to exist, only because they have never been opposed. 











RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


From French Religious Magasines. 


In ourlast number, we communicated some extracts from 
two religious periodical publications, which have recently been 
commenced in Paris ; the one a Protestant, the other, a Catho- 
lic work. The following paragraphs are further selections 
from the same. 


In the seventh number, of the Chronique Religieuse, there 
is a notice of the History of the Spanish Inquisition, by M. 
Llorente, just completed in four volumes. The reviewer 
speaks of it as a very valuable work. ‘ Favourable circum- 
stances,’ he says, “ have brought to light the secret, and most 
secret records of the Holy Office—deplorable monuments of a 
tribunal, whose existence is a scandal to the gospel. Thanks 
to a trust-worthy and courageous writer, we possess at last a 
History of the Spanish Inquisition.” 
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In the same number, there is a complaint respecting the re- 
resentations made of the religious state of France,-in a report 
delivered to the Missionary Society in London, September, 
1813. The authors, it is observed, ‘ say, that they searched 
four days without finding a bible in our bookstores.”’ ““Where,”’ 
it is asked, “ did they search ? Without doubt’ in those book- 
stores where only medical or mathematical works are sold.” 
In others, some of which are specified, it is said they might 
have found immediately perhaps a hundred bibles, and some 
hundred copies of the New Testament. 


The following is taken from the eighteenth number. 

‘In our last number it was stated, that in Spain the custom 
had been suppressed of having a priest ready with the conse- 
crated oil, ir an apartment adjoining the avenue, when the bull- 
fights are carried on, in order to administer extreme unction to 
those combatants who should be mortally wounded. This state- 
ment was erroneous. Our latest accounts from Madrid attest 
that the custom still continues. Nothing more is wanted but 
to extend it to duellists ; and to place by the side of two men 
who are attempting to murder each other, a priest with the 
consecrated oil, in order to administer it to the one who shall be 
wounded ; who, without doubt, will be prepared by the action 
in which he has been engaged, to receive the sacrament in a 
very christian manner. Such customs are wortby of a coun- 
try where the Holy Inquisition has been reestablished for the 
purpose of maintaining purity of morals and doctrine.” 


In the fifteenth number, there is some notice of the present 
state of Hayti. It is observed that in both divisions of the 
island, there is a zeal for establishing schools uf mutual in- 
struction, colleges, and Lyceums for instruction in the learned 
languages and higher branches of knowledge. “‘ Several works 
which «deserve to be mentioned with respect, have been pub- 
lished by blacks and men of colour.” ; 

_ “J amignorant,”’ says the writer, “ what periodical works are 
published in the northern part of the island ; but in the western, 
besides the Bulletin of the laws, there are le Telegraphe and 
V Abeille Haitienne, (a political and literary journal, a miscel- 
lany of prose and verse) which would prove the aptitude and 
capacity of the children of Africa in literature and science, if 
these had not for along time been made evident. The 2ist 
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numberof |’ Abeille Haitienne contains a poem on the immortality 
of the soul against the Materialists and other unbelievers.”* 


The facts mentioned in the following paragraph show the 
liberal feelings with which the Protestants in Franceare regard- 
ed by the members of the royal family. 

‘‘M. Marron, President of the consistory of the reformed 
church in Paris, having had the honour of putting into the hands 
of the king, and of each of the members of the royal family, 
the peroration of his discourse on charity, recently delivered, 
has enjoyed the inexpressible satisfaction of announcing to the 
consistory, in the name of these august personages, the follow- 
ing benefactions for the poor of his church, viz. 1000 francs 
from her R. H. Madame, 800 francs from his R. H. Mon- 
sieur, 500 loaves of bread during each of the months of Janua- 
ry, February, and March from his R. H. the Duke of Angou- 
leme, and 500 francs from his R. H. the Duke of Berri. Our 
readers, touched by this act of benevolence, will perceive in it 
a proof of the interest, which our princes have wished to mant- 
fest for all the Protestant Christians of the kingdom.” 


The following notice is from the number of the Archives for 
April. 

Ke Mr. John Henry van der Palm, pastor at Leyden, and pro- 
fessor of the Oriental languages and of Hebrew antiquities in 
the university in that city, having issued proposals during the 
last year for a new version of the bible into Dutch, in 3 vols. 
quarto, bas had the satisfaction of obtaining in a short time 2200 
subscribers for this honourable undertaking; a fact. which 
proves equally the religious character of his countrymen, and 
the esteem and confidence with which he is regarded by them. 
These sentiments are justified by the numerous preceding 
works of this distinguished scholar, particularly his new Dutch 
translation of the Prophet Isaiah in 3 vols. 8vo.; and several 
volumes ofsermons. At the epoch of: the reformation, there 
appeared -a Dutch version of the bible, very remarkable for the 
time when it was made, and which the Dutch appear disposed 
to retain in use asa respectable model. Mr. van der Palm an- 
nounces that he shall preserve its language as much as possible. 
During the last quarter of a century, various undertakings sim- 
ilar to that of Mr. van der Palm, that is to say complete trans- 
lations of the bible, have been executed in Holland. We 


shall mention only those of Van Nuys Klinkenberg, Van 
Viooten, and Van Hamelsveld. 


* We should be much indebted to any friend and correspondent, whd 
would furnish us with any number of the above-mentioned works, directed 


pd oe Editors of the Christian Disciple, care of Messrs. Wells and Lilly, 
ston. 
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Mission to Otaheite, &c.—A narrative of a mission to Ota- 
heite and other islands in the South Seas, down to Sept. 1817, 
has recently been published in London. The work itself has 
not reached us, but we have been able to obtain some account 
of it, and a few extracts, which we think will be interesting to 
our readers. 

The first exertions of the London Missionary Society in 
this place were exceedingly ill-judged, indiscreet, and unsuc- 
cesstul. But it is now stated that the perseverance of the Mis- 
sionaries under discouragements the most trying and disheart- 
ening, bas at length issued in producing a very extensive re- 
nunciation of idolatry among the islanders of the Southern 
Ocean. The Missionaries had begun to print the Taheitan 
Spelling-book on the 30th of June, on which occasion the king 
was present, and worked off the first three sheets. ‘This edi- 
tion consisting of 2600 copies, has been completed, and between 
7 and 800 had been distributed in Otaheite and Eimeo. Trans- 
lations of different parts of the Holy Scriptures were going 
forward, and an edition of 1000copies of St. Luke’s Gospel 
was about to be published. 

The number of natives in the Georgian islands only, who were 
able to read and spell has increased to between four and five 
thousand, and Pomare (the king) had issued orders, that in ev- 
ery district of the islands, a schoolhouse should be erected, se- 
parate from the places of worship, and that the best instructed 
of his people should teach others. Several schools had alrea- 
dy been erected in Otaheite, where the elementary books and 
the catechism are taught, and since the establishment of the 
printing press, the natives of that island pass over in crowds to 
Afareaitu, to obtain books from the Missionaries there. At this 
station a school had been erected, which was well attended; 
and of the natives who had been taught in the school at Pape- 
toai there were few who could not both read and spell well. 

The attendance on the public worship at each of the mission- 
ary stations, continued on an average to be from 4 to 500. 

The christian religion is now professedly received by the in- 
habitants of Otaheite, Kimeo, and six other islands, in all of 
which, the Lord’s day is devoutly observed. 

This change has not been adopted without delibcration. The 
Otaheitans, for twelve years, had opportunity of closely observ- 
ing the nature of practical christianity, as exemplified by the 
missionaries ; and during most of that time, its doctrines had 
been explained, and urged upon their aftention, in every dis- 
trict of the island. In declaring themselves christians, there- 
fore, they well know what they profess to believe, and what 
kind of conduct they bind themselves to observe. That this 
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was very far from being the state of the barbarous nations of 
Europe, when first converted to Christianity, is obvious ; nei- 
ther do the sacred scriptures imply, that equal information had 
an, been acquired by the earliest converts of the Gos- 
pel. 

Although Pomare, the first in rank, professed himself a 
christian before any person among his remaining subjects did 
so, he appears to have been too well informed of the principles 
and nature of christianity, to think of enforcing it on others. 
He patiently travelled round the only island, then subject to 
him, argued with the higher and lower ranks against their inve- 
terate superstitions (to which none could be more notoriously 
addicted than he had long been,) prevailed with some, was op- 
posed by others, but never appears to have aimed at any other 
influence than that of reason. 

The London Missionary Society appear to be taking the 
most effectual measures for rendering this wonderful revolution 
in the religious opinions of these islanders permanent, by intro- 
ducing among them a system of regular labour, as the best safe- 
guard of their religious and moral habits. They have sent out a 
person at the recommendation of Mr. Marsden, for the express 
purpose of directing the attention of the natives to the sugar- 
cane, the coffee, and the cotton trees, and other indigenous 


plants. 
[Abridged from the Eclectic Review.} 





Massachusetts Bible Society.—The anniversary of this so- 
ciety was held on Thursday, June 2d. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Jonathan Homer of Newton, and the 
following report was presented by the executive committee. 


‘“ Tur Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety respeetfully report, that they have distributed through 
the last year, Bibles and ‘Testaments as follows. 

Large Bibles, 183, Small do. 1846, Testaments, 1578, whole 
number, 3607. 

It is gratifying to your Committee to state, that an important 
object, early proposed and steadily pursued by this society, is 
now ina great degree accomplished, viz. the distribution of bibles 
in a fair type and on goodpaper. Much service has been ren- 
dered to the cause in this particular by the American bible so- 
ciety. The poor now receive copies of the Scriptures, which 
they can easily read, and which claim, by their appearance as 
well as by their contents, a respectful treatment. 

The demand for bibles has been increased by the establish- 
ment of numerous charity schools. Your committee are also 
New Series-—vol. I. 31 
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bound to express their fear, that the liberality of this institu- 
tion sometimes, if not frequently, produces applications from 
those, who are able to purchase the scriptures for themselves, 
and from some, who propose other advantages than spiritual, by 
obtaining your bounty. Among the inestimable benefits of Bi- 
ble Societies, abuses have sprung up, not easily corrected. 
Your committee are disposed to think, that were the gratuitous 
distribution of the Bible to be considerably discontinued in our 
old settlements, and were the society to direct its efforts more 
to the procuring of cheap and good editions, and to the vend- 
ing of them at the prime cost, it would do more good at home, 
whilst its bounty would flow more widely to the destitute parts 
of this and other countries. ‘The truest method of perpetuat- 
ing charitable institutions, which depend on voluntary subscrip- 
tions, is to free them from corruptions and perversions. Our 
very zeal in spreading the bible may sometimes defeat itself by 
making the benefit too cheap and common. In giving this book, 
we wish for some pledge that it will be valued, retained and 
used, and perhaps the best pledge is a willingness to make 
some exertions and sacrifices for obtaining it. 

Your committee have no facts to report, which are not pro- 
bably known to the society in general. The good cause is ev- 
ery where making progress. New friends and patrons of Bible 
Societies are springing up in every quarter of the globe. His- 
tory affords no example of an equally extensive cooperation in 
a benevolent and pious work. It seems to us a corroboration 
of the divine original of the Bible, that it is binding together 
good men of so many nations, that it is calling forthan unheard 
of charity, that itis a central point to the benevolence of the 
world. Of one fact we have the fullest evidence, that no insti- 
tutions have done so much as Bible societies to break down 
the partition walls between christians, to bring near to one an- 
other the long divided disciples of Jesus, and to teach them to 
recognize in each other the features of brethren. 

Of the operations of the parent institution in Great Britain we 
need not speak. We must cease to praise, because the Jan- 
guage ae a is exhausted. The extension of the Bible So- 
ciety in Russia under the patronage of the munificent Alexan- 
der, when joined with other expressions of the christian dispo- 
sitions of that sovereign, is one of the most encouraging events 
in this age of hope and promise. We have heard with peculiar 
pleasufe of the formation of a Bible Society in Franee, which 
we hail as the bursting forth of a living fountain in a parched 
land, from which many are to drink and be revived. We have 
received letters from Paris acknowledging gratefully the recep- 
tion of the sum forwarded by this society to assist in the dis- 
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tribution of the scriptures in France, and we are more persuad- 
ed than ever, that a wiser appropriation could not have been 
made. 

We are thus encouraged. to proceed in the good work, 
which for many years we have assisted in advancing. {itis 
true that amidst the numerous and vast contributions of chris- 
tians to this design, our charity attracts little notice, just as, on 
the map of the earth, scanty. streams find no place among 
mighty rivers and oceans, But the stream which winds in si- 
lence is a provision of that same Almighty Goodness which 
pours forth the seas and floods ; its course is marked with ap- 
probation by the same All-seeing Eye ; it is essential to the va- 
riety and beauty of the beneficent system of God. Let us not 
discontinue our efforts, because we cannot do more ; but be 
grateful, if in any degree we can communicate the uncorrupted 
records of Christianity to those, who, equally with ourselves, 
need its light and consolations. 


By the Executive committee, 
WILLIAM E. CHANNING, Chairman. 


Officers of the Massachusetts Bible Society, elected June, 

1818. 
His Honour WILLIAM PHILLIPS, President. 
Rev. JOHN T. KIRKLAND, D. D. Vice-President, 
Rey. Francis Parkman, Corresponding Secretary, 
Rey. Jonun Pierce, Recording Secretary. 
Mr. Joun Tappan, T'reasurer. 
Mr. Joan Grew, Assistant Treasurer. 


Trustees. 
Rev. James Freeman, D. D. Joseph May, Esq. , 
Rev. Eliphalet Porter, D. D. Henry Hill, Esq. 
Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D. - Hon. Isaac Parker. 
Rev. Thomas Baldwin, D. D. Hon. Peter C. Brooks. 
Rev. Charles Lowell. Dea. John Simpkins. 
Rev. Joshua Huntington. _ .Hen. Thomas Dawes. 
Josiah Salisbury, Esq. Benjamin West, Esq. 
Joseph Hurd, Esq. Samuel H. Walley, Esq. 
Samuel Parkman, Esq. N. P. Russell, Esq. 


Executive Committee. 
Rey. William E. Channing. Edward Tuckerman, jun. Esq, . 
Rev. Henry Ware, jun. 
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Mendicity Sociely in London.—The following abstract of 
the late Report of this Society, may be found interesting in 
connexion with the second review in this number. 

The Report mentions that the Society had been instituted 
in consequence of the great distress observable in the streets, 
at the commencement of 1818, in order to remove the shocking 
objects which presented themselves, by relief, and where im- 
posture should be detected, by punishment. In March, the 
society opened an office, from which they issued printed tick- 
ets to be distributed to street beggars. The tickets referred 
them to the society’s house, where they were immediately sup- 
plied with food, and a statement of each case was registered, 
the truth of which was afterward ascertained by personal in- 
vestigation and inquiry. It appeared to the Board that the 
society had already done much good. Since the opening of 
the office on March 25th, 2676 cases have been referred to the 
society, during the investigation of which the applicants were 
supplied with food, as well as 677 children belonging to them, 
and in many cases with temporary lodging. The applicants 
were disposed of in different ways. A great number were 
permanently relieved ; 564 impostors and desperate vagrants 
were detected and ordered to be prosecuted. Multitudes were 
sent to their parishes and provided with situations. Of those 
who applied, 1568 complained that they had been reduced on 
account of want of employment. ‘The great difficulty in the 
way of entire success appears to be the conduct of the parish- 
es, who oftentimes turn loose again, those, who are sent home 
to them ; and the want of sufficient discretionary power inthe 
magistrates. 

Springfield, May 27, 1819. 

On Thursday last, in presence of a large number of people, 
was laid the corner-stone of the Church erecting for the Sec- 
ond Congregational Society in the First Parish in this town, in 
which was deposited a plate, bearing the following inscription : 

“MAY 20, A. D. MDCCCXIX. THIS CORNER- 
STONE WAS LAID, It being the foundation of a House to 
be erected the same year (Mr. Simon Sansporn, being the 
Architect,) at the expense of Jonaruan Dwicut, Ese. of 
this town, and by him given to “ The Second Congregational 
Society in the First Parish in Springfield,’’ in humble hope and 
expectation that it may long continue a place consecrated to 
the public worship of the true GOD: and that the Society 
will, from time to time, make choice of such pious and prudent 
men for their ministers as will not perplex their people with 
unprofitable speculations of men, but preach and exemplify the 
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plain practical doctrines and precepts, contained in the GO S- 
PEL OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST.” | 

On this. interesting occasion, a very appropriate and excel- 
lent prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. Cnase preacher at 
the United States Chapel in this town. 


i saa 


ORDINATIONS. 


Ow the fifth day of May last, the Rev. Jared Sparks was ordained pas- 
tor of the First Independent Church in Baltimore. This church having 
been gathered for the purpose of maintaining Unitarian and Auti-calvinis- 
tic worship, the ordaining council was necessarily composed of churches 
from this part of the country. It consisted of representations from the 
following churches. Iu Boston, Federal Street, Rev. Mr. Channing ; Brattle 
Square, Rev. Mr. Palfrey. Roxbury, Rev. Dr. Porter. Harvard University, 
Rev. Dr. Ware. Lancaster, Rev. Dr. Thayer. Portland, (Maine) Rev Mr. 
Nichols. Portsmouth, (N. H.) Rev. Mr. Parker. Providence, (R. I.) 
Rev. Mr. Edes. The written services of the day have been published. 
And to those of our readers who have not yet seen it, we earnestly recom- 
mend the Sermon of Mr. Channing, as a clear, foreible, and eloquent state- 
ment of some of the most important truths of our religion. 


On the 23d day of June, the Rev. Convers Francis was ordained minis- 
ter of the Church and Society in Watertown. Introductory prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Lowell of Boston. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Osgood of Medford, from 
1 Tim. 1.xv. This is a faithful saying and worthy of all accepiation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.—Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Pres. Kirkland. Charge, by Rev. Dr. Ripley of Concord. Right hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Boston. Concluding prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Ripley of Waltham. 


a oe 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Salem, in May last, Col. Benjamin Pickman, senior, in the seven- 
ty-ninth year of his age. 

Col. Pickman was born in Salem, in -1741, and was graduated at Cam- 
bridge University, 1759. This gentleman enjoyed through life a good 
portion of the * otium eum dignitate,’’ so much desired and so little 
known. Descended from wealthy parents, educated in the best style of 
his time, possessing a constitution of soundness and vigour, a person of ele- 
gance dignity, a mind of strength and elevation, a disposition mild and 
affectionate, and placing ‘ the bliss in ease,’’ and honour in virtue, he 
moved on, enjoying and doing good, as long as life had a charm, and, when 
nature was exhausted, by the regular decay of age, he sunk into the grave 
without any of the terrige agonies of dissolution, and fell as it were into a 
refreshing sleep. He pursued learning, not as a necessary requisite 
to a profession, not as a passion, nor merely as an ornament of life, but 
for the pleasure it ensures, for the grace it lends to manners, for the purity 
it gives to the affections, for the light it adds to moral philosophy, and the 
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aid it affords to religion. He was well acquainted with the common elas- 
sics, with ancieut and modern history, with British annals, and with many 
rare and curious works in the literature of every age. It might be said of 
him, however, that he read much, rather than many things, and oftener re- 
curred to the old, than searched for the new : but every subject was se- 
lected with great taste and judgment. He had no passion for the parade 
of company, but loved society and seught it. His house was the abode 
of hospitality, and at his table were constantly found men of intelligence 
of all ages, from the young, whose visions of life were fresh, and whose 
hopes were full of promise and transport, to those who had seen and felt 
enough of its vicissitudes and delusions, to place but little reliance on its 
realities and enjoyments. There they mingled feeling and opinions, and 
talked of the lights and shades of existence in freedom and harmony. He 
always, at such times, directed the conversation without engrossing it, and 
ave it a tone without seeming to have any particular control over it. 

e was truly the friend of peace, and evinced his principles by the prac- 
tice of his life. Hewasa philanthropist, and listened with delight to the 
most minute details of the happiness, or fame of his friends ; but always dis- 
covered uneasiness at an amusing story told at the expense of any one, and 
turned with resentment from a tale of slander. He was sincerely attach- 
ed to all our valuable institutions, but particularly to Harvard University ; 
and no manin the community knew so much of the welfare and history of 
the Alumni of his Atma Marer, as Col. Pickman. He obtained this in- 
formation by frequent inquiry, and retained it by an extraordinary memo- 
ry ; but he bad nothing about him of that meddling spirit which leads men 
to be over inquisitive for no good purpose. He inquired after their welfare 
from good wishes, and obtained their history as a matter of information, 
and for the general good. 

He was a lover and patron of the clerical character, believing that 
much of the happiness of society depends on a wise and virtuous clergy ; 
but his doctrines were well established, and his views of God and his pro- 
vidence so fullof benevolence and charity to man, that he escaped, when- 
ever he could, from the unceasing polemic, and always evaded the ineor- 
rigible bigot. He was pious without sanctimony, liberal without ostenta- 
tion, pleasant without exuberance of spirits, dignified without severity of 
manners, charitable to error, without countenancing what was wrong, and 
mild to opposition, but stedfast in the right. He saw and felt the failings 
of humanity, without believing in the total depravity of man. He smiled 
at pedantry, pitied ignorance, forgave the unmannerly, and pursued with 
philosophical and christian complacency, * the even tenor of his way.’ 
Blessed with an uncommon share of health, and domestic enjoyment and 
prosperity, he retained his faculties and cheerfulness unto a good old age ; 
and truly it may be said, few men ever enjoyed more or suffered less in this 
world ; and po one ever lived more respected, by those who knew him, for 
his private virtues, or died, leaving sweeter_reeollections. His wintry 
sun shone as bright, if not so intensely, as in the summer of life, and went 
down without a cloud. 

—>——— 


LITERARY NOTICE, 


Messrs. Wells & Lilly propose to publish by subscription, Tar Narorat 
History or Tue Biss, or a description of all the beasts, birds and fishes, 
insects and reptiles, trees and plants, metals, precious stones, &c. men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures, collected from the best authorities and al- 
phabetically arranged. By Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D. A. A. S. and 
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S. H. S. minister of the first parish in Dorehester. A new edition, revised, 
improved, and enlarged. ‘* He spake of Trees,from the Cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon, even unto the Hyssop that springeth out of the wall. He 
spake also of Beasts, and of Fowls, and of creeping things, and of Fishes.”’ 
1 Kings, iv. 33. 

A small volume with this title was published in 1793, and has been long 
out of print. Its merit and its estimation have been indicated by its rapi 
sale, and by the commendations of some of the most learned biblical crit- 
ics and eminent divines in this country and in Europe. The work has 
been since wholly transcribed and greatly enlarged ; and the author’s 
studies for more than twenty-five years have so contributed to its im- 
provement, that he feels a confidence in now offering it to the public as the 
most perfect of the kind in any language ; and is assured that it will be 
found to convey much useful information upon the subjects of which it 
treats, satisfactorily to explain the reasons for the distinction between 
clean and unclean animals in the Mosaic ritual, and to discover the propri- 
ety and beauty of the frequent allusion to natural objects in the sacred 
writings, in instances which have been wholly unperceived, or but indis- 
tinctly discerned. 


<<  - 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Dissertation on the Book of Revelation, dedicated to the author's 
friends in America. By James Gray, of the county of Longford, Ireland. 
Newburgh, 1818. 

A Series of Lectures on the Doctrine of Universal Benevolence—deliv- 
ered in the Universalist Church, Lombard Street, Philadelphia. By Ab- 
ner Kneeland. 

Second Annual Repcrt of the American Society for colonizing the free 
people of colour of the United States. Washington, 1819. 

Report of the Committee of Enquiry of the South Church in Weymouth, 
in which are stated their serious and solemn reasons for declining to re- 
quest the assistance of the North Church, in the ordination of their Junior 
pastor, Rev. W. Tyler. Feb. 24th, 1819. 

Sermons, preached in the Tron Church, Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D. D. New York, reprinted. Kirk and Mercein. 

Poems, by Jacob Porter. Hartford. 

Hymns, for the nativity ofour Saviour Jesus Christ. In four parts. By 
G. Carseer. Boston. : 

A Sermon, delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks to the 
pastoral care of the first Independent Church in Baltimore, May 5, 1819. 
By William E. Channing, of Boston. 2d Edition. Baltimore and Boston. 

Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. John Pierpont. By . Henry 
Ware, D. D. Professor of divinity, Cambridge. 

An humble attempt to ascertain the Scriptural Doctriue of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. In three discourses. To which is added “ The 
Sr By Jacob Norton, A. M., minister in Weymouth. Boston. 

19. 

A Sermoa, delivered at Newburyport, at the interment of Rev. Samuel 
Spring, D.D. by Rev. Leonard Woods, Professor of Theology, Andover. 

The Annual General Election Sermon. By Rev. Peter Eaton, of Boxford. 

Sermon before the Convention of Congregational Ministers. By Rey. 
Abiel Holmes, D. D. Cambridge. 

Sermon at the Anniversary of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery 
Company. By Rev, Thomas Gray of Roxbury. : 
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Eulogy delivered at the request of St. John’s Lodge, on the character of 
Shrbael Bell, Esq. By'Samuel L. Knapp. Boston. 

The Friend of Peace, No. 16. 

Report of the Massachusetts Bible Society. June, 1819. 

Report of the Middlesex Auxiliary Bible Society. June, 1819. 

Reasons offered by Samuel Eddy, Esq. for his Opinions, to the first 
Baptist Church in Providence from which he was compelled to withdraw 
for heterodoxy. Tuirp Epirion. Providence. 


—»p>—. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Review of * The Trial—Calvin and Hopkins versus the Bible and Com- 
mon Sense,’’ has been received by the editors. They cheerfully express their 
approbation of the spirit and design of the writer uf the review, but they 
apprehend, that the insertion of the article would on the whole be inexpe- 
dient. Whilst they wish to discourage alight and uncharitable method of 
discussing religious subjects, they are unwilling to give a pledge, as the 
author seems to desire, that they will openly disavow every work written in 
support of their sentiments, in a style which they disapprove. Should they 
take upon themselves this unpleasant office, it is obvious, that their si- 
lence in regard to some works, which they may think unworthy notice, 
would be construed into a testimony in their favour. It should be remem- 
bered too, that controversial writings, not excepting the most able, have 
too often a mixture of human imperfection and passion, and that reviewers 
cannot reasonably be expected to watch over this class of publications for 
the purpose of branding what is unchristian either in friends or foes. 

We fear that we shall be unable to make use of the paper communicat- 
ed by W. If we should think it best to take so extended a view of the 
subject at all, we should hardly be ready to do it now. We should wish 
too, ina publication like this, to adopt a little different mode of treatment, 
and to avoid some of the reasoning which appears tous irrelevant and in- 
conclusive. 

We thank * A svescrizer”’ for the work he has sent us, and will take it 
under consideration. But we cannot admit his remarks upon an article in 
our last number,—not only because we are averse to entering into a con- 
troversy on the subject, but because it would be obviously improper to 
commence the endless task of inserting replies which may be made from 
every quarter to the sentiments we advance and defend. 

The paper under the signature of ** Trurs,’’ was not received in season 
for insertion in the present number. We have no doubt of the correctness 
of its positions, and it remains under consideration. 

We have received an interesting account of Doddridge’s Theological 
School. It shall appear in the next number. 


Sanam ciate 


ERRATA. 


In No. 1. First Edition, p. 39. line 11 for cannot, read can. 
67. 37 for The, read <M: 
Both Editions, 8. 31. for purifying, read justifying. 
22 last line but one, for he read we. 
No. 2 p- 136 36 for have read leave. 
38 for leave read have. 
109. 12 for Buefwechsel, read Briefwechsel. 
117. line 21 for by read to. 
In a part of the impression of the present No., p. 170. line 8, for wilt 
be read is. 





